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I. 


wo I was in America in the autumn of 1877 I heard on all 
hands that the Catholic hierarchy were not only putting forth 
their strength to prevent the children of Catholic parents from attend- 
ing the common schools, but were trying hard to attain aid for Cath- 
olic schools from the taxes and other public funds appropriated to 
educational uses. In the State of New York they had received a 
severe check five years before, but they were not disheartened. It 
was their conviction—so I was told —that in future political con- 
flicts the Catholic vote would become necessary to the triumph, per- 
haps to the existence, of one or other of the great political parties ; 
and they were resolved that, in State after State and in city after city, 
the Catholic vote should have one unvarying price, — the pledge to 
secure public support to schools under the management of the Catho- 
lic clergy. Their time would come at last ; and meanwhile they could 
afford to wait. Most of my friends appeared to believe that the exist- 
ing educational system was in no danger, and that if ever any serious 
movement threatened its integrity and permanence, the movement 
would provoke universal and passionate resentment; but there is 
one possible source of danger which I do not think received suffi- 
cient consideration from any of the sagacious and distinguished men 
with whom I discussed this subject three years ago. Against the 
public support of Catholic schools and colleges it might be possible to 
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provoke a strong political and religious hostility ; but what would 
happen if any of the more powerful of the Protestant churches — the 
Presbyterians, the Methodists, or the Episcopalians — began to estab- 
lish schools of their own, and joined the Catholics in demanding aid 
from city and State funds? Is it quite certain that their demand 
would be refused ? 

It may be alleged that this danger is altogether imaginary. For 
several generations the adherents of all the various Protestant com- 
munities have been content that their children should be educated to- 
gether, and there is no apparent probability of any change in the 
popular sentiment. It is true, no doubt, that the American mind is 
conservative, — more conservative than the English; but in America 
religious movements travel with extraordinary rapidity. Kindle a gen- 
uine religious enthusiasm, and to us, who look on from a distance, it 
seems to spread like a prairie fire. If the idea once took possession 
of a few strong and fervent men belonging to any of the great Protes- 
tant churches, that the day school might be made a powerful aux- 
iliary of the Church, it seems to me quite possible that they might 
create an agitation which, within ten or fifteen years, might lead hun- 
dreds of thousands of Protestant voters to claim for denominational 
schools a share of the public funds. A, Protestant panic, originated by 
the rapid development of the strength and organization of Catholicism, 
might give to the agitation an almost irresistible impulse. It might 
be contended that to save Protestantism it was imperative that the 
children of Protestants should be taught in the day schools a definite 
Protestant faith, and should be made familiar with the crimes com- 
mitted by the Catholic Church. A Christian panic might be equally 
favorable to a change in the national feeling. To save America from 
materialism, and from all the moral heresies which from time to time 
seem to threaten the dissolution cf modern society, it might be con- 
tended that the day schools should be placed under the control and 
shelter of the Church. But apart from such accidental and transient 
conditions of the publj¢ mind, such an agitation would have a con- 
siderable chance of @ cess. Its leaders would find an abundance of 
inflammable materi@f ready to their hands. I remember discussing 
with many of my American friends what we in England are accus- 
tomed to call the “religious difficulty” in connection with public 
education. They were greatly perplexed about teaching history and 
philosophy, especially in high schools and colleges. A professor of 
history can treat none of the great periods of European history since 
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the fall of the Empire, without betraying a bias, friendly or hostile, to 
the Catholic Church. A professor of philosophy cannot avoid taking 
sides on questions which lie at the foundation of faith and morals, 
and which affect the whole structure of theological systems. Is it 
possible to teach philosophy and history in State colleges and city 
high schools without being unfair either to Christian or Agnostic, to 
Catholic or Protestant? Even in the primary and the grammar 
schools the irrepressible “ religious difficulty” was constantly emerg- 
ing. Jews and Christians, Protestants and Catholics, believers and 
unbelievers, all pay the school-tax. The Christian cannot equitably 
claim any right or consideration in the common school which cannot be 
claimed just as equitably by the Jew. The Protestant has no greater 
authority there than the Catholic, nor the believer than the unbeliever. 
Read the authorized version of the Scriptures to the children, and the 
Catholic may fairly demand on what ground you make a public insti- 
tution the property of a sect. Read the New Testament, and the 
Jew may ask on what principles of justice you make the schoolmaster, 
whom he is taxed to support, the agent for propagating a creed which 
brands the Jewish race with the most appalling of crimes. Offer 
prayers of any kind, and the unbeliever may charge you with us- 
ing the tyrannical strength of your majority to seize a municipal or 
State institution to maintain a superstition which he regards with 
hatred and contempt. Chicago solved.the difficulty by making the 
common schools secular. This policy seems to many earnest religious 
people a cowardly and immoral concession to atheism; and many 
people who are not earnestly religious think it decorous that the 
greatness and authority of God should be acknowledged in the schools. 
In many schools religious instruction is given of a kind so colorless as 
to give no offence to any Protestant sect ; but this does not satisfy — 
and ought not to satisfy— those who regard the day school as a re- 
ligious agency. If religious teaching is to have any definite moral 
and religious effect, the teaching itself must be definite ; but while 
the school is supported and governed by men of every creed and of 
none, definite religious teaching seems to be ingpossible. 

These difficulties were too obvious not to confront every one who 
has any interest in the subject. While I was in America I found 
among myfriends no general agreement as to the solution of them. 
Since returning to England I have discovered, both from conversation 
with Americans who have been good enough to call upon me, and 
from letters, that there are some Americans —I do not think that as 
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yet there are very many — who are beginning to ask whether, in the 
present conditions of American thought and life, the common schools 
have not become unworkable, and whether the churches may not have 
to establish schools of their own, and to ask for public money to sus- 
tain them. Our English experience is appealed to for guidance. A 
few months ago I received a letter from an unknown correspondent 
in the State of Illinois, who is greatly troubled both by the religious 
and the educational problems suggested by existing controversies 
about the American educational system ; and among pther questions 
which he asked me were these: (1) “‘Is any aid given [in England] 
to denominational schools by the State? (2) If so, under what con- 
ditions? (3) What is the character of the religious instruction given 
in public schools? (4) Does the State system provide reasonably 
and justly for the children of Jews, Romanists, and Dissenters?” 
In this paper I purpose to answer these questions, thinking that some 
persons besides my correspondent may be interested in the subjects 
to which they relate. The condition of society in England is so 
different from the condition of society in America; the relative 
strength of the churches is so different ; the difficulties of the whole 
educational question on this side of the Atlantic are so increased by 
the existence, and by the enormous traditional influence and social 
authority of the clergy of the ecclesiastical establishment, — that the 
lessons derived from English experience cannot be applied, without 
qualification and reserve, to the settlement of American difficulties. 
But notwithstanding the differences between the two countries, the 
success of the American common schools gave invaluable guidance 
and immense assistance to English educational reformers who took 
part in the great movement which issued in the Act of 1870; and a 
knowledge of some of the difficulties and troubles incident to the 
English denominational system may save some American education- 
ists from disastrous and ruinous mistakes. 


I. In replying to the first question, — /s any aid given in Eng- 
land to denominational schools by the State?— it is necessary to 
explain at starting that in this article I cannot touch the question of 
secondary education. In England, rates and taxes are applied only 
to elementary schools. These provide for the school-life of a child 
from the age of 3 to the age of 14, though neither the inferior nor the 
superior limit is sharply drawn. In infant schools, which are meant 
for children from 3 to 7 years of age, I have seen babes that could 
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not have been more than 2% ; in schools for boys and girls, there are 
a few children as old as 15 or 16. The education covers —or should 
cover — about the same area of subjects and attainments as is covered 
by the best primary and grammar schools in the United States. 
There is no formal connection between the public elementary schools 
and the secondary schools. Where any connection exists, it is 


accidental.! 
An “elementary school” is defined as “a school or department of 


a school at which elementary education is the principal part of the 
education there given, and does not include any school or department 
of a school at which the ordinary payments, in respect of the instruc- 
tion, from each scholar exceed ninepence a week.” (Code, 1879, of 
Minutes of the Education Department.) A “ public elementary 
school” is an elementary school which fulfils four conditions laid 
down in Section 7 of the Elementary Education Act of 1870. These 
conditions are, — 


“1. It shall not be required, as a condition of any child being admitted into or 
continuing in the school that he shall attend or abstain from attending any Sunday- 
school or any place of religious worship; or that he shall attend any religious ob- 
servance or any instruction on religious subjects in the school or elsewhere, from 


1 In England, secondary education is provided for — (1) By endowed grammar schools. 
Most of these are ancient foundations. Many of them had sunk into a state of disgraceful 
inefficiency. During the last nine or ten years, the “trusts” of an enormous number have 
been revised, and their governing bodies reconstituted under the authority, first, of the 
endowed-school commissioners, and more lately of the charity commissioners. (2) Pro- 
prietary schvols, #.¢., schools founded by companies created for the purpose. Many of 
these are strictly denominational, — Church of England, Wesleyan Methodist, Congrega- 
tional ; though, of course, children are admittgd whose parents may not accept the creed of 
the school. (3) Private adventure schools, good, bad, and indifferent. Some of the an- 
cient endowed schools, under their new trusts, are required to admit a third or a fourth of 
their scholars as free scholars, the other two thirds or three fourths being required to pay 
school-fees. These free places are thrown open to competition, and are sometimes won by 
scholars in the public elementary schools. In some towns generous persons have founded 
scholarships to enable bright children in the public elementary schools to pay the fees 
demanded at schools of a higher kind; or, in the event of their winning one of the free 
places, to assist their parents in the purchase of their books and in their maintenance. 
A certain number of children find their way, by these means, from the public elementary 
schools into what we call grammar, or middle, or high schools; and when they are in a 
grammar or a high school, scholarships are to be won which enable the child of a poor 
man to get to Oxford or Cambridge. But a very small proportion of the scholars in any of 
these secondary schools come from the public elementary schools. The children of middle- 
class parents are prepared for schools of this rank, either at home or at private-adventure 
schools. Nor is there any system of “grading,” by which the instruction in the schools of 
higher rank is brought into organic relation to the instruction in the public elementary 
schools. : 
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which observance or instruction he may be withdrawn by his parent; or that he 
shall, if withdrawn by his parent, attend the school on any day exclusively set 
apart for religious observance by the religious body to which the parent belongs. 

‘2, The time or times during which any religious observance is practised, or 
instruction in religious subjects is given, at any meeting of the school shall be 
either at the beginning or at the end, or at the beginning and the end, of such 
meeting, and shall be inserted in a time-table to be approved by the Education 
Department, and to be kept permanently and conspicuously affixed in every 
school-room ; and any scholar may be withdrawn by his parent from such obser- 
vance or instruction without forfeiting any of the other benefits of the school. 1 

“3. The school shall be open at all times to the inspection of any of Her Maj- 
esty’s inspectors, so, however, that it shall be no part of the duties of such inspec- 
tor to inquire into any instruction on religious subjects given at such school, or to 
examine any scholar therein in religious knowledge, or on any religious subject or 
book. 

“4. The school shall be conducted in accordance with the conditions required 
to be fulfilled by an elementary school in order to obtain an annual parliamentary 


grant.” 


The conditions referred to in the fourth paragraph require that 
the school should not be carried on “under the management of any 
person or persons who derive emolument from it.” They relate also 
to the structure, ventilation, and accommodation of school-buildings, 
the qualifications of teachers, the organization of the teaching, and 
other similar matters. Some of these conditions are included in the 
original Act of 1870; others are fixed by the Minutes of the Edu- 
cation Department from year to year. The Minutes have to be on 
the table of both Houses of Parliament for a certain number of days 
before they can take effect ; and during this interval it is competent 
to any member of either House to move that an address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, praying her to omit or modify any of the 
Minutes. The House of Lords addressed Her Majesty a few 
weeks ago, praying that the fourth schedule might be omitted, 
which provides that, under certain rigorous conditions, scholars in 
elementary schools may obtain “grants” from the school managers 
on passing an examination in any two—or in some cases three — 
“specific subjects,” such as Elementary Mathematics, Mechanics, 


1 ITaminay_ ition to state that the intention of those who originally proposed what is 
known as the “ [ime-Table Conscience Clause ” was to enable parents to keep their chil- 
dren from the school till the religious exercises were over, or to require their children to be 
dismissed before the religious exercise began. This intention, however, was defeated. All 
the children have to be present at school during the whole school-time ; if any claim the pro- 
tection of the Conscience Clause, the little heretics are kept apart from the other children 
and at work, while the rest are occupied with the religious “ observance” or “ instruction.” 
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Animal Physiology, Latin, French, and German. The address 
was carried by a large majority, but Her Majesty’s ministers have 
announced that they have advised Her Majesty not to comply with 
its prayer. If a similar address had been carried by a large major- 
ity in the House of Commons, ministers would have had to advise 
the Crown differently. 

In these “public elementary schools” the children of the immense 
majority of the laboring classes of England and Wales are now receiv- 
ing their education.! The elementary education of children belonging 
to a higher social rank is provided for in other ways. The average 
number of scholars in attendance at the public elementary schools 
during the year ending August 31, 1878, was 2,405,197; the number 
on the school registers was 3,495,892. This discrepancy is not to 
be explained simply by irregularity of attendance, though this is its 
principal cause ; it is to be accounted for partly by the fact that the 
scholars are changing incessantly from school to school, and the 
same name is often found for three or four weeks together on two 
registers. No regulations for “clearing the registers” seems to be 
perfectly effective. 

The schools may be divided into two very distinct classes : — 

1. The schools which are under school-boards elected by the rate- 
payers in cities, boroughs, and other school “districts.” These schools 
have three principal sources of income: (a) The rate — or in American 
phraseology the tax— levied on the householders of the city, borough, 
or other “district.” (6) The school fees paid by the children, which 
vary from “less than one penny” to ninepence a week: scholars 
paying more than ninepence are not wanted for the purpose of the 
grant. In school-board schools the percentages run,— 2.75 free; 
.04 less than one penny; 23.69 one penny and less than twopence ; 
43-94 twopence and less than threepence; 22.46 threepence and 
less than fourpence ; 5.92 fourpence and less than sixpence. The 
percentages paying higher fees are insignificant. (c) The parliamen- 


1 There are still (1) some “ private adventure schools,” — schools carried on for the emol- 
ument of the master or mistress, — in which the scholars pay less than ninepence a week, 
and which are therefore classed as Elementary Schools; and (2) some parochial schools in 
which the clergy object to the Conscience Clause or to the visits of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
or to both, and which are therefore excluded from the class of “ fudlic elementary schools ” 
and are ineligible for a parliamentary grant. In districts where the Compulsory Attend- 
ance Law is efficiently worked, such schools must be certified by the local authority as 
“efficient” or else attendance at them will not satisfy the requirements of the Attendance 
Law. 
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tary grant, which comes from the national taxes, is made on con- 
ditions of which I shall have to say something later in this article. 
In 1878 the school boards received from these principal sources of 
revenue the following sums :— 


£ s. @ 

School-board rates . . . - «1 6 © © © © © «© © © © «© $70,192 189 

Pence paid by children .. . + + « 249,730 00 
Government grant for 1876-77, oy coming into the ocheol ac- 

gS ee ae a ee ee ee ee eee 


The income received from endowments, voluntary contributions, the 
Guardians of the Poor (who can pay school pence for very poor chil- 
dren), and from other sources amounted to only about £21,000. 

2. The schools which are under the management of persons repre- 
senting, or accepted as representing, the voluntary subscribers to these 
funds. These are the “denominational” schools. Like the board 
schools, they have three principal sources of income: (a) Voluntary 
contributions, consisting of annual subscriptions, church collections, 
etc. (4) The school-fees paid by the children. In the Wesleyan schools 
there are only 0.8 per cent of free scholars, I.95 paying one penny 
and less than twopence; but there are 27.07 per cent paying two- 
pence and less than threepence; 32.95 threepence and less than 
fourpence ; 25.24 fourpence and less than sixpence; 10.5 sixpence 
and less than ninepence. The Roman Catholic schools have 11.63 
per cent of free scholars ; 12.03 paying one penny and less than two- 
pence; 37.93 twopence and less than threepence; 27.29 threepence 
and less than fourpence ; 9.1 fourpence and less than sixpence ; and 
only 1.77 sixpence and less than ninepence.' The Church of England 
schools have 2.35 per cent. of free scholars; 0.16 paying less than 
a penny; 16.52 one penny and less than twopence ; 41.12 twopence 
and less than threepence ; 26.7 threepence and less than fourpence ; 
10.43 fourpence and less than sixpence; 2.42 sixpence and less than 
ninepence. British schools! and other schools not included under 
the former headings have 4.44 per cent of free scholars ; 10.97 pay- 
ing one penny and less than twopence ; 29.48 twopence and less than 
threepence ; 30.59 threepence and less than fourpence; 16.25 four- 
pence and less than sixpence; 6.77 sixpence and less than nine- 


1 The British schools claim to be undenominational. They are usually managed 
by a committee representing different religious denominations, —the Society of Friends, 
Churchmen, Congregationalists, Unitarians, etc. Under the same heading in the govern- 
ment returns are included the few schools still retained by various non-conformist churches 
other than the Wesleyan. 
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pence; 1.22 ninepence. The fees in the Roman Catholic schools 
are, on the whole, the lowest; next come the board schools; then 
the Church of England schools; then the British; and then the 
Wesleyan. (c) The parliamentary grant. , 

From these principal sources of revenue the denominational 


schools received in 1878 the following sums : — 

















‘ A. mq Children’s pence. | Government grant. 

4 s. @. 4 ao & LL ‘a & 

Church of England Schools! . 613,252 18 4 702,384 12 914,999 19 11 
British and other schools, not con- 

nected with the Ch. of England,! | 84,902 9 0 159,044 16 8 163,189 12 3 

Wesleyan schools . . . . . «| 18,553 15 6 91,807 6 1 83,033 0 7 

Roman Catholic schools . 54.137 6 9 55954 11 6 84,517 13 3 

770,846 9 7 | 1,009,191 6 3] 1,245,740 6 Oo 




















The average number of scholars in attendance at the board schools 
was 559,078 ; present on the days of inspection, 684,445; on the 
registers, 807,225. 

The corresponding statistics for the denominational schools are 
given in the following table : — 











Average Number Present at Names on 

in Attendance Inspection. Registers. 

Church of England. 1,368,029 1,674,122 1,983,124 
British, etc. 243,319 289,585 339355 
Wesleyan . 117,466 146,313 174,847 
Roman Catholic. 126,305 149,662 191,341 
1,855,109 2,259,682 2,688,667 




















To the first question of my Illinois correspondent —“Is any aid 
given in England to denominational schools by the State ?” — these 
figures give an answer which will probably surprise him. In 1878 
the average number of children attending denominational schools 
aided by the State was more than three times as large as the average 
number of children attending the common schools. The number 


1 The Church of England schools receive £104,014 5s. 9d. from school endowments ; 
the British schools, £12,870 4s. gd. from the same source. Other schools receive very 
little from this source. 
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present at the annual inspection of the aided denominational schools 
was considerably more than three times the number present at the 
annual inspection of the common schools. The number on the regis- 
ters of the denominational schools receiving aid was also considera- 
bly more than three times the number on the registers of the common 
schools. The sum received in the same year by denominational 
schools in England and Wales, from the national taxes, was consider- 
ably more than three times as great as the sum received by the com- 
mon schools from the same source.! Add to the amount received 
by the common schools from the national taxes the amount they 
‘receive from local taxation, and the total is only 75 per cent of the 
amount received from the national taxes by schools under denomina- 
tional management. 

American readers will ask how it is that there are so many more 
children in the denominational schools than in the common schools. 
The reply is very simple. Denominational schools have been receiv- 
ing aid from the State since 1836: the common schools were created 
under the Act of 1870. The Elementary-Education Act was passed in 
1870; the earliest elections of school-boards took place in the early 
winter of that year. The boards had to take an educational census, 
then procure sites, and then build; these proceedings covered very 
many months. The Birmingham board, which was one of the first 


1 The disproportion was not so great in the payments out of the national exchequer for 
1877-78; but as the figures in the published government returns are not complete for the 
later year, I have given the statement of income as it stands on the list. The latest returns 
accessible to me show the following results with regard to the government grant. (I omit 
shillings and pence.) 


Church of England (1877-78) . . . 2... 2 + 2 we ees 41,029,200 
ES ae ee a ee ee ee 182,281 
a os soe 6 8 be 2 SS 6 8 4 8 6 Hee 91,902 
DL ¢-4 © ¢ # 6 6 466 @ ow we oe 95,706 
£1,399,089 
ks ee © sae ke ee A Se ee 421,569 
The rate of grant for the same year per scholar on average attendance was 
DCE co sece* sees cena eeanies 15.0% 
te sk os < ss Ss «+o «+ es ee 8 ee 15.634 
a Cis a = & 6 4 4 4 4 0.6 «ee 6 5 te 8 15-73% 
EE ee ee eee Se 15.134 
areas Sek el he ate ee & ww 6 ee a 15.1 


Large numbers of the board schools are new, and as the grant is paid on the teaching results 
as tested by examination, new schools are always at a disadvantage, as they are largely 
filled by children who had been previously neglected. The grant per head to board schools 
is rising. 
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elected and one of the most vigorous, opened its first school in March, 
1873. When the statistics I have quoted were made up, there were 
very few board schools which had been open more than five years. 
The earliest schools have now been open for little more than 
seven years. Wherever an efficient denominational school occupied 
the ground, no common school could be built. In Birmingham there 
are parts of the borough for which denominational schools provide 
adequate accommodation ; and though many parents desire to send 
their children to board schools, they are unable. The board schools 
and denominational schools, taken together, provide, or nearly pro- 
vide, adequate accommodation, and the bare existence of an efficient 
denominational school prevents the board from building. In large 
districts of country the ground was covered before the Act of 
1870 was passed, or additional denominational schools were created 
under the menace of the Act; and so board schools were absolutely 
excluded. But still the inquiry returns, Why is it that the churehes 
are willing to contribute voluntarily more than seven hundred and 
seventy thousand pounds a year to keep the denominational schools in 
existence? If these schools were closed, common schools, deriving 
from local taxes that part of their revenue which the denominational 
schools derive from voluntary subscriptions, would immediately take 
their place ; or, under the Act, existing schools might be “ transferred” 
to boards, and the subscribers would be released from the necessity of 
subscribing. Why do they keep on their own shoulders the burden 
which they might throw on to the community ? 

The reasons are of a mixed character; I will give the noblest of 
them the first place. Large numbers of excellent people wish the 
day school to be one of the agencies for maintaining the religious life 
and faith of the community ; they believe, and I think rightly, that 
there is no guarantee that religious instruction of any kind will always 
be given in the common schools; and they are convinced, also 
rightly as I think, that even if religious instruction is given, there 
can be no guarantee of its efficiency. . They are, therefore, willing to 
continue their subscriptions to schools which are under the control of 
the clergy and of other representatives of their various churches. 
Further, large numbers of persons wish to make the day school 
not merely an agency for maintaining religious life and faith, 
but for strengthening their own particular church. An excellent 
clergyman once said at a public meeting, “The schools are the 
bulwarks of the Church of England ;” and to keep the bulwarks 
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of the church in good repair, it is quite worth while to subscribe 
£600,000 a year. 

Motives of a more personal and clerical kind contribute their strength. 
It is a dull life, — that of a country clergyman living in a parish with 
five hundred inhabitants, seven miles from a market-town and four 
miles from the railway. Some clergymen make a hobby of their 
roses; others, happily, — though I do not mean to speak disparagingly 
of rose-growing, — make a hobby of their schools. The young rector, 
when he went into his parish ten or fifteen years ago, found that the 
children were shamefully ignorant. There was no school within a 
couple of miles, and he resolved to build one. He was zealous, and he 
had time on his hands, and set to work with all his might. He ob- 
tained a building-grant from the Government, but this provided only 
a small part of the cost ; he had to beg hard and to give generously 
to make up the balance. The school was finished at last, —a charm- 
ing ‘little building close to the rectory and the church. The ivy has 
grown over the walls ; and if it is in the southern or western counties, 
there are honeysuckles festooning the porch of the teacher’s house, 
and bright flowers in the garden in front. He is proud of his work, 
and very justly. Strangers driving through the parish pull up, and 
say, “ What a pretty school!” He takes his guests to see it, and 
likes to hear their admiration. The school gives an additional interest 
to life at the rectory. The rector goes down in the morning to read 
prayers and to take the religious lesson, — the Catechism or a Bible- 
story. The rector’s wife goes down in the afternoon to superintend 
the sewing by the girls and to exercise a general superintendence. In 
the advertisements for masters and mistresses for country schools, it 
is sometimes intimated that in addition to undertaking the work of 
the day school, applicants must be willing and able to play the har- 
monium at church, and to train the choir ; this suggests another rea- 
son why the country parson likes to keep up his school. Nor is this 
all. In all probability there is a Methodist or Baptist chapel in the 
village, “supplied” on Sunday by lay preachers from the nearest 
town ; or a Congregationalist carpenter from a neighboring village 
conducts service in a cottage. Grown men and women, notwith- 
standing all the various influences of the church in country districts, 
cannot be kept away from the conventicle. For some reason or 
another, they often find a strength, a solace, and a guidance in 
the rough speech of an unauthorized preacher which they never re- 
ceive from the sermons and services of the rector. “You oughtn’t 
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to go to hear that man,” a country clergyman is reported to have 
said to a poor laboring woman who had forsaken the church for some 
nonconformist chapel. “Laws, sir,” she replied, “when we first 
come to this village, I was as ignorant as you be, but now,” —it is 
unnecessary to tell the rest. This is one of the troubles of the coun- 
try clergyman. But though he cannot keep his hand on the parents, 
the children are unable to escape him. They must go to school, and 
there is no school within reach but his. If the parents insisted on 
withdrawing them from his religious instruction, he could not refuse 
them exemption ; for his “grant” would be lost if he violated the 
conscience clause. The courage of the rural nonconformist, how- 
ever, is exhausted by his own attendance at the nonconformist ser- 
vice; he rarely, if ever, ventures to ask that his children should not 
be taught the Church Catechism. The little Congregationalists are, 
therefore, drilled by the rector in the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion ; the girls, who listen to the fervent Methodist on Sunday night, 
sit by the rector’s wife on Monday afternoon and show her their 
“hemming ” and “ stitching,” and watch the play of her white fingers 
while she teaches them to knit, and they think her one of the kindest 
and pleasantest ladies they ever saw. When they want a “place,” 
she will be very likely to find one for them; when the boys leave 
school, she and the rector will look through the advertisements of 
the country paper, and write to their friends in order to render the 
boys a similar service. It is not unnatural that the clergy should 
hold on to their schools. Moreover, the rector can give very good 
reasons to the farmers, and other principal rate-payers of the parish, 
why they should continue their subscriptions. “Here is the school. 
It provides sufficient accommodation for all the children. If you 
refuse to help me, I shall have to close it; and then you will have a 
school-board, with the expense and bitterness of a contested election. 
Some Radical or Methodist may be put on the board by the action of 
the cumulative vote! who would be unpleasant. I do not mean to let 

1 The cumulative vote enables a minority of the rate-payers to carry a candidate. Sup- 
pose, for the sake of illustration, there are a hundred rate-payers, and they have to elect a 
school-board of five members ; each voter has five votes, which he can divide among as 
many candidates as he pleases, or which he.can “cumulate” on one candidate. Eighty- 
three conservatives and churchmen can give each of five candidates one vote ; so that each 
of their men will have 83 votes; but the remaining seventeen Radicals can give their one 
candidate all their votes — or 17 xX 5 = 85 putting him at the top of the poll. Of course 
the chances are that the majority will not vote quite evenly; some of their men will have 
more than 83 votes and some less ; in any case the seventeen Radicals will return their man. 


My American readers who may be anxious about the rights of minorities must not suppose 
that the minority vote is free from grave practical objections. 
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a school-board have my building, so that you will be rated to build 
a fresh school; when it is built, you will be rated to maintain it. 
Your rate will be much heavier than your subscriptions need be, 
partly because it will have to provide for the repayment of the loan 
for the new building, and for the interest on the loan while it is not 
repaid ; partly because it always costs more to maintain a board school 
than a denominational school. You had better keep up my school 
and keep out the school-board.” The reasoning is sound enough, 
and the farmers, whose children do not go to the school, resolve to 
subscribe. As for the laboring people, whose children do go to the 
school, they are not consulted. 

Perhaps these considerations may assist American readers to under- 
stand the strength of the denominational schools. Six hundred 
thousand pounds subscribed annually to maintain Church of England 
schools can hardly fail to strike the imagination. It is subscribed, as 
I have said, at the impulse of niany motives, — at the impulse of a gen- 
ergus zeal for religion ; at the impulse of a zeal for the defence of the 
English Church ; at the impulse of all those complex influences which 
make a clergyman anxious to strengthen his position in the parish, 
and ¢o avoid a rate. 

Wesleyan schools and British schools are maintained in many parts 
of the country in sheer self-defence. If they were closed, the ground 
would be occupied at once, not by a school-board, but by the Episcopal 
Church. In some cases, too, they are maintained in order to co-ope- 
rate with the church in avoiding a rate. Why Roman Catholic schools 


are maintained needs no explanation. 
R. W. DALE. 


























ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY AND ENGLISH 
PHILOSOPHERS. 


> hundred years before the Christian era there lived under 
Grecian skies the two greatest representatives of ancient philos- 
ophy,—the one the teacher, the other first the pupil and then the 
greater master. Scarcely a mile northwest from Athens, along a way 
garnished with images of Artemis, and rendered more imposing by 
the tombs of the great men of Greece — statesmen, warriors, artists, 
reformers, philosophers, rhetoricians— was located a garden, well- 
wooded, cooled by streams of water, and affording, with its shady 
walks and quiet retreats, a delightful asylum for the student and the 


scholar : —- 
“See here the olive grove of Academe, 
Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Thrills her thick-warbled notes the summer long.” 


On the east side of the city and not farther away was situated an- 
other garden, not less celebrated, and, like the former, a resort fitted 
in its cool promenades and secluded nooks for the meditations and 
the instructions of the philosopher. Here, in the favoring presence 
of the marble Apollo which at once graced and dignified the Ly- 
ceum, for thirteen years, -while Alexander was conquering the politi- 
cal world, the peripatetic sage was establishing his supremacy in the 
world of mind, and imparting lessons of wisdom to his followers. 
The audience of both Plato and Aristotle was relatively small. There 
was no printing-press to multiply, nor mail service to spread abroad, 
their works. Athens itself could not boast two hundred thousand 
inhabitants. In the time of Xenophon it contained only ten thou- 
sand houses ; and the slaves outnumbered the free citizens four to one. 
But during the years of their philosophic life and labor they gave ex- 
pression to thoughts so much more important than those of their 
predecessors and contemporaries that they actually seem to be the 
founders of philosophy, though Thales of Miletus lived two hundred 
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year's or more before Plato taught, and Pythagoras, Parmenides, De- 
mocritus, and Zeno had ceased to dispute over the problems of mat- 
ter and motion, being and becoming. 

Since the period covering the public life of Plato and Aristotle, 
there has been no epoch of so great consequence to philosophy 
as the present century. Eminent men have sprung forth at other 
times, who have profoundly affected thought ; but till now there have 
been none who have so deeply stamped knowledge with their seal, 
and so thoroughly transformed the character of philosophy. The 
seat of the marvellous influence which has characterized the nine- 
teenth century has been among a people of widely different qualities 
from those of the Greeks, but whose intellectual development, except 
in zsthetics, far surpasses that of the Athenians at their acme. 
Philosophy has had its new birth and has established its new capital 
in the midst of a teeming commercial life, to whose activity all the 
nations of the world contribute, and has received its new development 
from a sturdy, substantial, practical, honest, though somewhat coarse 
race, — circumstances in most respects the opposite of those attending 
the Platonic and Aristotelian reigns. The modern philosophy, like 
the ancient, has its centre in a city, but in a city vast enough to con- 
‘ tain Athens more than a dozen times. And round about this capital 
city of industry and learning more than one suburban academy or 
lyceum has drawn its pupils and exerted its influence. Where all 
sciences have had their votaries, Philosophy has claimed and received 
her due share of worship. Indeed, not alone in or near this favored 
centre, but from the north to the south, over the length and breadth 
of the land, the science of sciences has shed its light, and shown the 
way to make life better worth living. 

Who, then, are the Platos and Aristotles of this greater Athens, 
adorning the modern academies and lyceums? Whose are the eyes 
which saw as far and as accurately as the two great sages of olden time? 
Whose are the voices which have spoken to the world as they spoke? 
And what have been the messages delivered to mankind worthy to 
be compared with the evangels of the broad-browed teacher of Ac- 
ademe or the keen logician of the Lyceian Peripatos ? 

The ruling English philosophy of the nineteenth century runs its 
roots back as far as Hobbes and Locke. The beginning of its pres- 
ent supremacy lies with Bentham (1748-1832) and James Mill (1783- 
1836). Excepting Locke, no one has exerted a greater influence in 
forming this philosophy than has Bentham. It must be remembered 
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that what the world owes to James Mill is also due in no small meas- 
ure to Bentham; for the former was himself a personal friend, ad- 
mirer, and companion of the latter, and thoroughly tinctured with his 
ideas. John Stuart Mill likewise grew up deriving more from Ben- 
tham than from any one philospher, save perhaps his father; while in 
more than one instance living celebrities have acknowledged their 
indebtedness to this truly great-minded man. Bentham has been 
fully appreciated, however, and his work has been accorded its proper 
meed of praise. I cannot think, though, that enough honor has gener- 
ally been given to James Mill, or that the world has put a sufficiently 
high estimate upon what he accomplished for philosophy. His “ Anal- 
ysis of the Human Mind” has intrinsically a greater value than the 
more celebrated work of Locke. He analyzes mental operations with 
a clearness and accuracy hardly to be surpassed ; and, though he did 
not completely exhaust the subject, in so far as he went his successors 
have found little left for them to do. In detecting and clearing up 
the ambiguities of language, in throwing strong light upon the origin 
of knowledge, and in showing how cognitions are developed and 
united by the processes of association, his services must always 
be recognized as great enough to rank him among the chief of 
British philosophers. 

What James Mill and, following him, his legitimate successor, Pro- 
fessor Bain, did for psychology was accomplished for logic in a mas- 
terly manner by the younger Mill. The legacy he left to posterity 
was a system of proof more complete than any other the world has 
ever seen or is likely soon to see. Resting upon the sound basis of 
the psychology which his father elaborated, he exhibited the constit- 
uents of induction and deduction, and the connection and proper 
uses of inductive and deductive methods, with so profound an insight 
and so comprehensive an intelligence that his book became almost at 
once the most celebrated treatise on logic extant. Subsequent thought 
has discovered little to be added, and not much to be taken away. 
The great laws governing reasoning and certitude are there for the 
first time set forth in their completeness, —a monumental standard 
as perfect for logical as is the Great Pyramid for mathematical and 
astronomical science. 

Connected very closely with philosophers now living, the name of 
George Henry Lewes is among the most noted of recent British 
thinkers. A historian and an essayist rather than the creator of a 
system, but nevertheless thoroughly scientific and amply versed in 
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philosophic knowledge, his books are doubtless read where the more 
formidable works of Mill, Bain, and Spencer frighten by their magni- 
tude. He has contributed not a few original views of scientific truth, 
developing especially the physiological side of psychology, and has 
rendered more lucid, more popular, and more convincing the prop- 
ositions of others. 

But it is my purpose more especially to speak of philosophers now 
living, and of the present sources of philosophical light. London is 
still the centre from which proceed the greatest philosophical influ- 
ences in Great Britain to-day. Perhaps other places would dispute 
with it the supremacy as regards academic teaching, but none could 
found any claim to superiority in point of general influence. All the 
natural advantages and attractions of a metropolitan city are felt in 
philosophical affairs in much the same degree as in relation to other 
matters. The great publishing houses are there, and the most im- 
portant literary works consequently proceed thence; there are the 
leading journals and reviews ; there the learned societies have their 
headquarters. In fine, London is the centre of philosophical thought, 
as it is generally the centre of intellect and culture in Great Britain. 
The chief institution where philosophy is taught is University Col- 
lege, which was originally a portion of the University of London, but 
now is entirely independent, and is itself a university in all but name. 
This college is not old, having had its beginning in the present cen- 
tury. It is remarkable for the fact that it is one of the few institu- 
tions of learning in the world not dominated by theological creeds and 
their apostles. Though not of a constitution such as to exclude cler- 
gymen from its faculties, like Girard College in America, it is entirely 
free from any denominational, sectarian, or religious connections. 
George Grote, the historian, was at one time president, and both he 
and John Stuart Mill were patrons. Indeed, the professorship of 
Mind and Logic is called the Grote professorship, and there is also a 
scholarship of twenty pounds founded by Mill in the same depart- 
ment. Over this branch of study Professor George Croon Robertson 
presides, and lectures to his students three days a week during the 
three terms which constitute the collegiate year. Professor Rob- 
ertson is the leading practical teacher of mental science in London, 
and probably in all Britain, with the exception of Professor Bain ; 
though the latter has recently resigned his position, and proposes to 
relinquish teaching. Educated at Aberdeen, a Scotchman by birth, 
and, unlike most of the Scotch, untinctured with theological biases, 
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well educated in the past history and the present accomplishments of 
philosophy, he is the worthy incumbent of a chair which in former 
times men like Adam Smith, Thomas Reid, and Dugald Stewart 
would have been called to fill. Professor Robertson has contributed 
to reviews considerably, as well as to the new edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, and his articles are clearly. thought out, carefully 
written, and reveal an ability which compares very favorably with that 
of any of his contemporaries. 

Professor Robertson’s name and philosophical character suggest 
the review of which he is the editor, and which is by far the best 
journal devoted to psychology and philosophy printed in the English 
language. “Mind” was projected and is owned by Professor Bain. 
Its object has been, in the words of its prospectus, to furnish “an organ 
for the publication of original researches, and a critical record of the 
progress made in psychology and philosophy.” It began with the 
year 1876, and is therefore now (1880) upon its fifth year of exist- 
ence. During this period it has published articles on a wide variety 
of subjects, written by English, American, German, Dutch, French, 
and Italian thinkers. Among its contributors have been, besides 
the editor, Herbert Spencer, Charles Darwin, Professor Bain, Henry 
Sidgwick, George H. Lewes, Shadworth H. Hodgson, James Sully, 
Leslie Stephen, Professor Wendt, Professor Land of Leyden, Dr. 
McCosh, Professor Ribot, and many others. Pecuniarily, it is run at 
a loss, but it has concentrated within its pages some of the best 
thought of the day, and has gone far to demonstrate to the world 
that philosophy is knowledge instead of speculation, and psychology 
a science instead of a collection of logomachies. A short time before 
“Mind” began its career, the British Royal Commission on Scien- 
tific Instruction and the-Advancement of Science had no hesitation 
in limiting the scope of its inquiries to the “sciences of number and 
magnitude, together with those which depend on observation and 
experiment, but excluding the mental and moral sciences.” It is 
most fervently to be hoped that the name and character of science 
will no longer be denied to psychology and philosophy either by 
Royal Commissions or by the world of savans at large, now when at 
last the “mental and moral sciences” are being rescued from the 
hands of theologians and phrenologists, and a journal like “ Mind” 
is spreading abroad a knowledge of the fruitful results which are at- 
tending in these later days the study of intellect, feeling, and voli- 


1 Mind, No. 1, p. 3. 
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tion by the same methods which have given its glory to physical 
investigation. 

Herbert Spencer lately said that there was no common mark 
entitling the present and recent English philosophers to be classed 
together as constituting a school, unless it might be their general ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine of evolution. Certainly one is greatly im- 
pressed with the individuality of British thinkers, and their reluctance 
to accept or acknowledge any one as a master, although there is not 
rife among them the spirit of petty jealousies and spites; but each 
thinker moves in his own orbit, and accomplishes his results after his 
own peculiar fashion, not hesitating to differ from his contemporaries, 
and not liking to accept conclusions upon authority. Nevertheless 
probably the promulgation and maintenance of the law of evolution 
is at the present day a general characteristic of English philosophy 
as a whole, though we must not ignore the fact that there are still a 
few respectable thinkers who do not accept that doctrine at all. And 
of that vast majority, both in numbers and rank, with whom evolution 
has passed from the position of a hypothesis to that of a law of Nature, 
thé great representative is indisputably the man whose remark has 
introduced this paragraph. Herbert Spencer must, I think, always 
remain as the leading philosopher of the present generation, and as 
compared with the great in science of past times will be placed 
beside Newton and Copernicus. For by him was first completely 
formulated and expressed that law which is as far-reaching and as 
important for a right understanding of Nature as the law of gravita- 
tion, or the laws of the relative motions of the different bodies com- 
posing the solar system. The works of Mr. Spencer are so well 
known, and have received so much comment, that I shall not stay to 
discuss them. Some of the details of a fresh personal recollection 
obtrude themselves upon me, and tempt me to turn my thought from 
the work to the worker, to dwell for a moment upon personal char- 
acteristics. Well might Spencer bear with Plato the name “ Broad- 
browed,” for his magnificent forehead is his most conspicuous feature, 
which the thin hair on top of the head makes still more prominent. 
Beneath, a pair of black, twinkling eyes, a medium-sized, straight 
nose, two cheeks slightly claret-colored below the eyes, a medium- 
sized mouth and rather small chin go to complete the facial expres- 
sion and contour, which latter is defined by English side-whiskers. 
A large and somewhat gaunt frame of medium height, with shoulders 
bent forward giving the scholastic stoop, makes up the physique of 
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this king of thinkers. Mr. Spencer is plain in his appearance and 
dress ; he talks very rapidly, and the qualities of mind which make 
his books of interest and value appear very conspicuously in his con- 
versation. His accuracy, evenness, and completeness of expression 
are very remarkable. He is a regular and systematic laborer, though 
saving energy by dictating to an amanuensis. He devotes two hours 
or more in the afternoon to recreation at the Athenzeum Club, attends 
social gatherings and places of amusement in the evening, and fre- 
quently allows himself long vacations. The past summer, his friends 
say, he has been unusually well and in buoyant spirits. With the 
excellent care he takes of his health, and his wise economy of all his 
energies, there is no reason to suppose he may not live and work for 
twenty years to come, going beyond the allotted threescore and ten. 
His interest in the spread of his philosophy is acute, and his belief 
in its truth and ultimate universal acceptance is very thorough. Phi- 
losophy to him is not only the guide of life, it zs life ; and to live is 
with him to philosophize. 

Next to Mr. Spencer, Professor Bain is the most distinguished of 
living British philosophers. Spencer is a universal philosopher ; Bain 
a psychologist, and his peculiar merit lies in the completeness with 
which he has traced back to their sources and to the end of their 
ramifications the processes of mental action. His analysis and ex- 
position of the beginnings of states of consciousness, and notably the 
genesis of volition, excel anything which has heretofore been promul- 
gated. Next to this, his most important achievement is probably the 
exposition of the two great laws of association, — the law of contigu- 
ity and the law of similarity, by which he shows that all intellectual 
operations are governed. His delineation of the emotions is also of 
value. Professor Bain is the first who has given to the world any- 
thing like a complete natural history of thoughts, feelings, and vo- 
litions. This is as necessary to furnish a basis for philosophy on its 
ego side, as the sciences of material nature are on the non-ego side. 
The latter have been heretofore the most scientifically and thoroughly 
developed ; but since the advent of James Mill and Alexander Bain 
the balance has. been restored, and the ego sciences will hold their 
own when placed side by side with the ”on-ego sciences. 

We have thus Aberdeen University and University College, Lon- 
don, as the two principal academic local habitations of the experi- 
ential school of British philosophers. At Oxford and Cambridge 
there is not so much activity in philosophical thought as might be 
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expected from the size of the institutions. It is an unpleasant fact 
that the most important steps in the way of advancement which have 
been taken in philosophy have been outside of these universities, and 
oftentimes in opposition to their influence. The colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge are so completely under Church of England control, 
so inexorably deferential to custom, and so subservient to authority, 
that there is no opportunity within their pale for any vigorous, truly 
progressive thought to originate or express itself. Anything new, 
however true it may be, is usually deemed by some one to be heret- 
ical, either from a religious or political point of view ; and consequently 
innovation is discouraged and independent thought repressed. Nev- 
ertheless, now and then they produce strong thinkers, who add some- 
thing to the general body of knowledge. At the present time Oxford 
is represented in the philosophical world by a coterie of Hegelians, 
of whom Professor D. H. Green is the most eminent; yet, as com- 
pared with the adherents of the associative doctrines, their influence 
in England is small. At Cambridge, the most distinguished philo- 
sophical mind is that of Henry Sidgwick, whose “ Methods of Ethics” 
is a very important contribution both to ethical science and to the his- 
tory of philosophy. 

I must not fail to mention one other, who, like Mr. Spencer, 
makes philosophy the business of his life without being an academic 
teacher. I refer to Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, the author of 
the “Theory of Practice,” “Time and Space,” and more recently 
of “ The Philosophy of Reflection.” Mr. Hodgson’s system of philos- 
ophy draws from continental sources fully as much as from English. 
It is emphatically a philosophy of reflection, the work he essays to ac- 
complish being to trace the course of reflection from its beginnings 
to its most complex results, to exhibit correctly the part reflection 
plays in mental operations and the relative importance of its products. 
He has done valuable special service in analyzing our notions of 
time and space, and in explaining the constitution and meaning of 
concepts and their relations to each other and to other mental pro- 
ducts. He is a profound thinker, and not unworthy to be mentioned 
with Spencer, Bain, Sidgwick, and the other scholars who have 
contributed to make London the modern Athens of philosophy. 

The philosophical world has recently lost a marveliously brilliant 
mind in the premature death, at the age of thirty-four, of one of the 
most charming and truly lovable men of his time, — the late Professor 
William Kingdon Clifford. Although principally a mathematician, 
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he has contributed to philosophical thought in a series of essays 
which are extremely suggestive, and are marked by a spirit of catholic 
regard for human welfare. ‘On some of the Conditions of Mental 
Development,” “The Aims and Instruments of Scientific Thought,” 
“ Atoms,” “ The Philosophy of the Pure Sciences,” “ Body and Mind,” 
“On the Scientific Basis of Morals,” “Right and Wrong,” “The 
Ethics of Belief,” are titles which sufficiently indicate the line of 
his critical studies. Scarcely ever has there been a man of greater 
promise cut off in the early years of manhood. 

Among the essayists and critics who are entitled to a philosophi- 
cal rank, the name of Leslie Stephen must not be omitted. He is to 
be classed with writers like Lewes, rather than with teachers like 
Bain and Robertson, or philosophers purely, like Spencer and Hodg- 
son. As a historian of philosophical progress, he has earned his 
best fame in this department., His “ English Thought in the Eigh- 
teenth Century” makes a thorough analysis of the springs and ten- 
dencies of philosophical movements during the period covered, and 
gives a just estimate of its leading characters. 

There are many younger men in Great Britain working up in the 
ranks, from whom valuable thought may be expected by and by, and 
many others, who, without making philosophy the business of their 
lives, contribute now and then Review articles which furnish ample 
food for reflection and are of positive and by no means inconsider- 
able merit. Thinkers of these two classes are represented by names 
like those of Grant Allen, A. J. Balfour, F. Pollock, Geo. J. Roma- 
nes, Carveth Read, F. T. Edgeworth, J. Vern, and Alfred Sidgwick. 
There is also the whole legion of scientists, ordinarily so called, of 
whom Darwin, Huxley, and Tyndall are chief, who surely have some 
claim to be considered as contributors to philosophy, since philoso- 
phy draws from physical as well as from mental science ; but all these 
last I shall pass by as too numerous for any adequate mention within 
the limits of this paper, and as being perhaps, after all, rather beyond 
its scope. 

It will doubtless be interesting in this connection to make note of 
the publishing houses which bring out most of the philosophical 
works, and the arrangements they usually make with authors. Wil- 
liams & Norgate, the publishers of “Mind,” are Mr. Spencer's pub- 
lishers. Macmillan & Co. published some of Professor Jevons’s books, 
also Professor Maudsley’s, Professor Frederic Denison Maurice’s, and 
others. C. Kegan Paul & Co. have published a number of philosoph- 
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ical works, including Professor Bain’s latest, “ Education as a Science.” 
But by far the largest portion of works of this class have been issued 
by Longmans &Co. They are Professor Bain’s publishers generally ; 
also Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson’s ; they likewise published Mr. Lewes’s 
books, and also, I believe, most of Mr. Mill's, and have sent out a 
great many other scientific and philosophical publications. Ordina- 
rily nobody takes the risk of a philosophical work save the author or 
some one in his interest. A favorite plan is that of commissions: 
the author pays down beforehand the cost of printing and binding, as 
estimated, with such further amount as he is willing to allow for ad- 
vertising. When the book is out, the publisher accounts regularly from 
time to time to the author for the sale of the work, valuing each copy 
sold at the usual figures of the book-trade, deducting ten per cent of the 
receipts for his trouble, and placing the remainder to the credit of 
the author, debiting him of course with the entire cost of publication 
and advertising. This amounts to the author bearing all the risk, 
paying for the publication, and allowing the publisher a commission 
of ten per cent on all copies sold. Another system is that of “ half 
profits,” the author indemnifying the publisher against loss, and the 
latter advancing the money, and dividing with the author equally the 
net profits after the cost is recovered. On scientific works it is more 
common for the publishers to assume risks ; with philosophical pub- 
lications much less so. 

It is not to be supposed that authors in this latter department of 
literature grow rich very rapidly. James Sully, the author of “ Sensa- 
_ tion and Intuition,” two years ago had sold only about four hundred 
copies of that book, and it is by no means of inferior merit. Mr. 
Spencer’s books are yielding him some income; but unless it be he 
and Professor Bain, I do not suppose any living English author has 
received back the money invested in any philosophical publication. 
He who writes and publishes here must needs be inspired with the 
scorn of pelf which filled the soul of Hegel when he uttered his 
contemptuous criticism upon Kant’s illustration, that there was con- 
siderable difference between possessing a hundred dollars and think- 
ing we possess them,—“ Philosophy does not concern itself with 
such things as a hundred dollars.” } é, 

Proceeding now from philosophers back to philosophy, let us con- 
sider for a few moments some of the results accomplished by modern 
British philosophy. Its most obvious and immediate achievements 


1 Lewes’ Biog. Hist. of Phil., Hegel, vol. ii. 
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have been the establishment of two laws of Nature, which, though 
enunciated before, have nevertheless received all their prominence 
and emphasis from the form in which they have been exhibited during 
the present century; these two are the Law of Evolution and the 
Law of Universal Relativity. The first of these, as Mr. Spencer 
well said, has afforded the distinguishing character of English phil- 
osophical thought of present and recent times. It is certainly the 
most important law of Nature which has been formulated since grav- 
itation, and it extends farther than the latter, for it has been found to 
be applicable not only to physical, but also to psychical and social, phe- 
nomena. Its comprehensiveness, however, sometimes seems to dazzle 
thinkers, and to prevent them from seeing other laws of matter and 
mind which are of quite as much consequence, and which must receive 
their due attention and proper place in a symmetrical system of Nature. 
Among these latter is the law of universal relativity. Both Mr. Spen- 
cer and Professor Bain have developed this doctrine, and given it a 
conspicuous place, — the former in its widest scope, in his expositions 
of the limitations of knowledge, and the latter in his treatment of the 
fundamental constituents of the human mind. So also illustrations 
of the same have been given by George H. Lewes, and likewise by 
the Mills, though in less degree. While the law of evolution is a law 
of expansion and growth, this law is one of restriction and limitation, 
defining the field of knowledge, and revealing also a prime fact of 
consciousness, — that we know a thing by its likeness to some other 
thing. Everything is relative, that is, it exists to our consciousness 
only in relation to something else ; and anything which has no rela- 
tions is a pseudo idea, and unthinkable: if it were to come within the 
apprehension of the intellect at all, it would by that very fact become 
related to something and hence relative. So also, in the light of this 
truth, one of the two great laws of association — that of similarity — - 
appears as the expression of a universal mental fact, as universal as 
the first law of motion, or the law of inertia ; and, so far as it goes, fur- 
nishes its portion of the basis of a scientific psychology. 

By the side of these two great laws of Nature we must place to the 
credit of the English philosophy of the present century a Law of 
Proof, upon which the whole science of logic stands. This is the law 
of universal agreement, which is, in brief, that the test of the truth of 
any proposition is its harmony with other truths, and which rests for 
its basis upon the uniformity of Nature. The ancient Greeks under- 
stood the details of the actual processes of deduction, and the Aris- 
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totelian logicians laid much stress upon their exercise. Geometry 
was as perfectly known in the days of Aristotle as it is now. On the 
other hand, at a much later period, Bacon had directed attention to 
induction as an important mode of reasoning neglected before his 
time by those who thought they were following Aristotle and trusting 
his superior wisdom. But not until the time of John Stuart Mill 
was it made evident that we reason from particulars to particulars. 
This is the expression of a psychological fact, which is no other than 
that expressed by the law of similarity or likeness. The researches 
of Spencer and Bain discovered the broad psychological foundation 
for this truth enunciated by Mill; and as a result of the labors of the 
three we have at last a general principle of all reasoning, under which 
both induction and deduction are comprehended and harmonized. 
The test of a propositional truth is its universal congruity with the 
laws of a Nature which is uniform in the ratio that such congruity 
can be shown; and only in that ratio is proof perfect and complete. 
There is another truth of logic, as important as the law of universal 
agreement, and worthy to be ranked with the three great laws of 
which I have spoken, namely, the Law of Consistency, — whatever is, 
is. And for the declaration of this law we are indebted to the Greeks. 
This is a postulate of every science of reasoning, carrying with it also 
the laws of contradiction and excluded middle. With this exception, 
there is almost no universal law, either of material or ment] phenom- 
ena, respecting which the ancients can claim the merit of original 
expression or promulgation. In the writings of the Greek philos- 
ophers there are many partial expressions and adumbrations of great 
philosophical doctrines. If these expressions of truths had been 
more accurate and more strongly emphasized, they would, in some 
cases, differ but little from modern principles, whose proper posi- 
tion has been determined, and whose value is recognized. But the 
ancients cannot be accredited with the discovery of truths which at 
best they only half saw, or were not able to formulate so that others 
could recognize and use them. Aristotle may, in a sense, be said to 
have been an evolutionist, but if he were, it was never found out till 
Spencer taught the world what evolution is, and the manner in which 
it proceeds ; and for the law of evolution we honor Spencer rather 
than Aristotle. The service performed by Plato and Aristotle was in 
awakening thought, and inciting to the solution of the great problems 
of existence rather than in actually solving many of those questions. 
Aristotle, to be sure, showed the world the proper method of search- 
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ing for and arriving at truth; but since Plato was generally under- 
stood as teaching a diametrically opposed method, it was not till the 
rise of the present philosophy that any prospect of settling the dis- 
pute was opened. As compared with Plato and Aristotle, the sages 
of England have accomplished vastly more in concrete results, though 
perhaps those results could not have been reached, had it not been 
for the long course of discussion and the persevering attempts in all 
quarters to which Plato and Arjstotle gave the original stimulus. 

Nor, indeed, is it a mean thing to have done what recent British phi- 
losophy has done, — to decide the question of method at issue between 
those who called themselves respectively Platonists and Aristotelians. 
The one party thought it necessary, in the search after knowledge, to 
begin with generals and thence to proceed to particulars, — the other to 
take exactly the opposite course ; the one believed knowledge to have 
had its origin in absolute ideals, the other that all knowledge is derived 
from experience. On these battle-grounds they fought; and philoso- 
phy, because of their contentions which never could be settled, became 
a by-word, till the successors of Locke vindicated the Aristotelian 
method, and destroyed, I think forever, the force and strength of its 
opponents. After the present day, I do not believe there will ever be 
anything called philosophy, save by its authors, which does not pro- 
fess to stand upon experience as its sole foundation, or which assumes 
to be aught other than the highest generalizations of the facts of ex- 
perience. If this result should come about, the outcome, in large 
measure, must be attributed to modern English philosophers. 

Of course such achievements as these in the field of general phi- 
losophy have been felt in many special directions. As before said, 
James Mill and Bain have virtually created the science of psychology. 
Biology, too, scarcely had an existence before the times of Darwin, 
Huxley, and Spencer. Sociology was formless before Spencer wrote. 
In ethics, Epicurus in a most remarkable manner anticipated the 
doctrines which the utilitarians of England have maintained, and he 
cogently argued for their support ; but for want of an adequate psy- 
chology upon which to rest them Epicurus could not construct an 
ethical science. That want is now supplied; and the principles of 
morality also, so far as they are at present established, owe their sci- 
entific character to British philosophy. Religion, likewise, has been 
profoundly affected, —to the extent of thoroughly undermining old 
dogmas and setting free everywhere mental activities to seek some 
truly scientific basis for religion upon which it may stand justified. 
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In truth, in all departments of science and art there has been initiated 
more or less of a revolution, the end of which no man can see from 
the beginning. 

In giving utterance to a feeling which, according to his statements 
must have had its date fifteen years or more ago, George Henry 
Lewes asks this question: “Is it not a justifiable hope, that, by ap- 
plying the method of science to a// questions, England may some day 
possess a philosophy the absence of which during the last two hundred 
years has been a serious defect in her culture ?”! That query became 
susceptible of an answer sooner than he thought. Here it is, in the 
prefatory words with which the editor of “ Mind,” introducing that re- 
view to the public, states the position of English philosophy : — 


“ The signs . . . that mental science and philosophy have for some time past 
been cultivated with a more single-minded endeavor, and that the class pf those 
who are specially interested is growing steadily larger, are neither few nor uncer- 
tain. Not only in the present generation have psychological works, conceived in 
the traditional spirit of English inquiry, been elaborated as never before, other 
works have been written with the object of bringing English thought into direct 
relation with the general philosophical movement of Europe ; and in still others 
there has been developed a new spirit of large system. . . . It certainly can no 
longer be said, even by candid friends at home, that English inquirers and thinkers 
are not active in every field of philosophical effort; and it has been said abroad, 
that, however it may be with physical science, at least in psychology and philos- 
ophy the countrymen of Locke are leading the van.” 


What, then, is the “method of science,” which has so far accom- 
plished the hoped-for result? The same method which the philoso- 
pher of the Lyceum pointed out in the beginning of the “ Metaphys- 
ica,” where he taught whence knowledge came, and its mode of 
increase. “ But science and art,” said the Stagirite, “result unto men 
by means of experience ; for experience indeed, as Polus saith, and 
correctly so, has produced art. . . . But an art comes into being when 
out of many conceptions of experience one universal opinion is 
evolved with respect to similar cases.” 

Finally, what is the “spirit” with which the work has been carried 
forward, and which the editor of “Mind” tells us is now manifest in 
larger degree than ever before? The same catholic spirit of zeal for 
truth and truth alone, which Plato lauds in the Euthydemus, when he 
says :— 

“Do you then be reasonable, Crito, and do not mind whether the teachers of 
philosophy are good or bad, but think only of philosophy herself. Try and exam- 
1 Problems of Life and Mind, First Series, Introduction, ch. ii. 
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ine her well and truly, and if she be evil, seek to turn away all men from her, and 
not your sons only; but if she be what I believe she is, then follow her and serve 
her, you and your house, as the saying is, and be of good cheer.” 


Of the ancients, Plato was most imbued with and best communi- 
cated the enthusiasm of philosophy ; Aristotle showed most accurately 
its true path. Filled with all the poetical fervor of the one, but with 
steady step and sober brain adhering to the methods of the other, 
the English philosophers of the present century have brought about 
a more glorious epoch than Athens ever saw. The philosophers of 
the Academy and the Lyceum beheld indefinitely and pointed to the 
promised land from afar: their successors of the northern isle have 
entered into it, surveyed and portioned it out, and are feasting on its 
milk and honey. 


DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON, 














ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT IN POLITICS. 


| this year, 1880, it is one hundred and eleven years since the 
birth of one of the most marvellous scientific minds which the 
world has ever seen; yet it seems almost like yesterday that Alex- 
ander von Humboldt passed away. A great number of startling 
events have occurred in both hemispheres since he died at a ripe old 
age, but his name and fame have certainly not diminished. At Berlin 
a suitable memorial will at last be raised to him, or rather a twofold 
memorial, including with him his brother William, who, by his scholarly 
achievements and statesmanlike qualities, appears like a lesser but 
still brilliant star beside the greater luminary. The execution of the 
statues is entrusted to the sculptors Reinhold, Begas, and Otto. Let 
us hope that when these monuments shall be unveiled, the truth as 
to the opinions of the two eminent men, more especially the elder one, 
will not from courtier-like considerations be hidden under a bushel. 
America has honorably preceded Germany in the matter of a proper 
memorial for the unequalled scientist. Some time ago the newspapers 
reported that a towering statue, representing Alexander von Humboldt, 
had been cast in the Royal Foundry at Munich, after a model by 
Mr. Ferdinand von Miller, and that it was to be set up at St. Louis. 
We have since learned that the memorial was the generous gift of 
Mr. Henry Shaw, a citizen of the capital of Missouri, and that it has 
been erected amidst a great and enthusiastic celebration, in which 
many thousands of native Americans, as well as the German emi- 
grants, nobly did homage to the genius of Humboldt. Eleven feet 
in height without the pedestal, the St. Louis monument shows the 
famed scholar and traveller at the age of about thirty. The pictures 
to which we were previously accustomed had always represented him 
as a hoary-headed man, bowed down under the burden of age. In 
this statue, however, he appears in the full freshness of manhood, yet 
of deeply thoughtful mien; holding in his right hand a geographical 
map, he leans on the trunk of a tree over which his mantle is 
spread. The dress is the one prevailing about eighty years ago. 
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The powerful bronze figure has been set up on a stone pedestal 
made in the United States. Three medallions in relief, also cast 
in the Munich foundry, are inserted in it,—the one in front ex- 
hibiting the features of the public-spirited giver of the monu- 
ment with a corresponding inscription; those to the right and left 
depict the Chimborazo, the highest ascent of which was first per- 
formed by Humboldt, and a magnificent forest-wilderness near the 
Orinoco. 

In order to give an idea of the feeling of reverent admiration with 
which the Grand Master of Science is looked up to among Germans, 
we need only remember what impressive festivals were held, at the 
Humboldt centenary in 1869, throughout the fatherland and where- 
ever men of the Teutonic stock live in considerable numbers on for- 
eign shores. The birthday of him whose name passes as the very 
type of comprehensive investigations both on matters relating to 
this globe and to the immeasurable space of the starry sky, was kept 
as a day of honor to the whole nation. Politically speaking, Germany 
was then still deeply rent. Only three years before, an internal and 
fratricidal war had convulsed her, and apparently estranged the south 
from the north. But northerners and southerners, and men of various 
political parties, all combined to honor the memory of one of the fore- 
most leaders of progress. It was the same among the Germans in 
England and their numerous kinsmen beyond the Atlantic. In 
London, where the celebration took place in the spacious hall of the 
German Gymnastic Society, the task of pronouncing the memorial 
speech fell upon the writer of this article. “Our fatherland,” I 
then took occasion to say, “is still torn asunder. Our people yet 
lack the blessings of freedom. But all the members of our race, 
whether dwelling on the right or the left bank of the Main, whether 
scattered over the shores of the Thames or inhabiting large regions 
beyond the ocean, — they all, wherever a spirit of enlightenment has 
penetrated among them, joyfully offer their homage to the chiefs of 
the Republic of Letters ; and among those names none speaks more 
powerfully to the imagination than that of Alexander von Humboldt. 
Yes! even as Germans ten years ago met all over the world in re- 
membrance of Schiller, so to-day also a great German voice, like 
unto the sound of a giant harp, seems to ring through the farther- 
most lands in memory of that noble gray head whose mighty 
intellect unfolded and drew the leading laws from the chaos of 
phenomena, and whose artistic pen, inspired by a genuine poetic 
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sentiment, conjured up before our charmed glance ‘ Nature’s beau- 
teous soul,’ the Psyche of the Kosmos.” 

Humboldt has rightly been called the “scientific Columbus of the 
_ New World ;” but this honoring designation is far from exhausting 
the significance of his merits. Any one trying to approach the task 
of describing his labors soon feels overpowered by the inherent diffi- 
culties. For a considerable time Humboldt stood at the head of a 
distinguished host of learned men. In him, as one of his biogra- 
phers (Klencke) says, a whole period of science is reflected. To 
him we owe the collection and the orderly arrangement of numerous 
facts in the most various domains of knowledge as regards this 
earth and her inhabitants,—this “island of the universe,’ which 
floats in the sea of air. He largely contributed to the discovery 
of those great laws of Nature which the terrestrial body, with its 
human races, its animals, plants, and mineral kingdom, as well as the 
heavenly constellations, obey. To him we owe the revelation of new 
forms of life; the geographical determination of regions until then 
but vaguely known ; the acquaintance with new races, their customs 
and tongues ; the discovery of vestiges of an ancient culture, long 
since extinct, in Mexico and Peru. 

Are we to mention his inquiries into the outer structure of our 
globe, the distribution of plants, the signs and the causes of the 
magnetism of the earth and of the earthquakes? The field is too 
large for mere casual remarks on these labors. The titles of his 
works alone make up a little volume. In looking at them, a feeling 
comes over us, almost similar to that which Humboldt himself ex- 
perienced when he climbed the gigantic mountains of America; or 
when he wandered over boundless Asiatic plains ; or when his eye 
swept over the darkened horizon of the ocean; or when in the still- 
ness of the tropical night he saw myriads of stars, and amidst them 
the wonderful brilliancy of the Southern Cross. For this it is which 
gives to his works a great deal of their value, their force, and also 
their charm,—that he, as a pathfinder of science, did not “write 
books from books,” but always himself personally came, saw, and 
triumphed, —a true intellectual conqueror. 

His name has been explained curiously enough from the root of 
an old German word, as Hiinenbold,—that is, bold as a Hiine, or 
Titan. In courage he was certainly not deficient. On Indian canoe, 
in Siberian desert, on the Khirgiz steppe, — everywhere he manfully 
acted as the bold leader of the army of knowledge. A “ Napoleon 
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of the intellect” some have inclined to call him; the birth of both 
having taken place in the same year, and both having, by a freak of 
accident, breathed their last on a 5th of May. But such comparison 
I, for one, would consider almost a desecration ; since what has the 
memory of Humboldt, the worker for intellectual deliverance, who 
deeply sympathized, though in public he little mentioned it, with the 
cause of political freedom, — what has his memory to do with that of 
the slaughterer and despiser of men, the destroyer Napoleon ? 

No! Humboldt was no worshipper of mere military glory, no 
slavish adorer of princely power ; and, although he lived near a court, 
no courtier. That which renders him more especially dear to 
free-minded Germans is, that, like Schiller, he can be ranked among 
those who not only aimed at the mental and esthetic culture of the 
individual, but had an insight into and a heart for the community 
at large, —for the interests of the State, for the welfare of the 
people. Schiller himself ignored, it is true, the rising importance of 
the eminent scientist. In the same way Humboldt did not fully 
appreciate Schiller’s poetic genius. Unhappily such misunderstand- 
ings occur even among the most powerful minds. Yet, in a twofold 
sense, that which Schiller once sang! truly applies to Humboldt: 


“ Aber im stillen Gemach entwirft bedeutende Zirkel 
Sinnend der Weise, beschleicht forschend den schaffenden Geist ; 
Priift der Stoffe Gewalt, der Magnete Hassen und Lieben ; 
Folgt durch die Liifte dem Klang, folgt durch den Aether dem Strahl; 
Sucht das vertraute Gesetz in des Zufalls grausenden Wundern ; 
Sucht den ruhenden Pol in der Erscheinungen Flucht. 
Kérper und Stimme leiht die Schrift dem stummen Gedanken ; 
Durch der Jahrhunderte Strom tragt ihn das redende Blatt. 
Da zerrinnt vor dem wundernden Blick der Nebel des Wahnes, 
Und die Gebilde der Nacht weichen dem tagenden Licht. 
Seine Fesseln zerbricht der Mensch.” 


To break the fetters of superstition has been Humboldt’s endeavor 
through long years comprising generations of men. The Hengsten- 
bergs and other zealots of an antiquated bigotry have persecuted him 
on that account with bitter attacks, Often enough in his old age 
he complained in his private correspondence of their poisoned shafts. 
Occasionally he took his revenge in that epigrammatic form of which 
he was a master. Bayard Taylor has given an amusing specimen of 
one of his satrical outbreaks against the chameleon-like character of 
the crafty pietists who wish to break the soaring wings of science. 


1 Der Spaziergang. 
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At the same time, any one conversant with Humboldt’s works 
knows that he pre-eminently sought for unity amid the multiplicity 
of outward phenomena. He neither denied the right of human 
reason to ponder over the causal connection of things, nor did he 
dispute the claims of that active imagination which excites to, and is 
necessary for, all far-reaching scientific discovery and construction. 
His aim was, in his own words, to “ get hold of the spirit of Nature, 
which lies hidden under the cover of appearances.” “On this path,” 
he wrote, “our aspirations reach beyond the narrow limit of the 
world of senses. Thus we may succeed in comprehending Nature, to 
govern, as it were, the crude material of mere empirical notions by 
the power of ideas.” With the genuine modesty of truly great 
thinkers, he nevertheless was conscious of our being unable to pene- 
trate to the essence of things; but with indignant impatience he 
expressed himself against those who professed to solve the question 
by the “ phantastic deceits of a mythological tale.” 

Probably the least generally known side of Humboldt’s views and 
actions —at any rate, the least generally known out of Germany — 
are his sayings and doings in the field of politics. Yet it was no 
secret during his lifetime that he inclined towards the liberal party. 
But the full strength of his opinions only became known after his 
death by the publication of his “ Letters to Varnhagen,” which our 
late friend Ludmilla Assing edited, thereby greatly serving the popu- 
lar cause. A certain maxim laid down by Humboldt in one of those 
letters, — namely, that “we only owe truth in life to those whom we 
deeply respect,” — is one with which I have not the slightest sympathy. 
I shall not be the panegyrist of this aspect of his own life. However, 
the terrible satire which is practically contained in those words of his 
against the monarchical institutions with which he was connected 
as a “Real Secret Councillor” (Wirklicher Geheimer Rath) speaks 
volumes on the state of things then prevailing in court circles. It is 
a sentence of condemnation which it would be difficult to give in 
more incisive terms. 

It almost seems as if the essay on “The Vital Power, or the Rho- 
dian Genius,” which he published, at the age of twenty-six, in the 
“Horen” (1795), had been written by him with a presentiment of his 
own future course of life. There he speaks of Epicharmus, a philoso- 
pher of the school of Pythagoras. “Epicharmus,’ Humboldt writes, 
with, as it turned out, a prophetic allusion to his own career in the 
future, “seldom visited the court of the Dionysii; not as if men of 
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high mental gifts from all the Greek colonial towns had not met 
there, but because such a princely neighborhood robs even the best 
men of something of their genius. He incessantly occupied himself 
with the nature of things and their forces, with the origin of plants 
and animals, with the harmonious laws according to which great 
heavenly bodies, as well as small snow-flakes and hail-stones, form 
themselves, globe-like, into balls and pellets.” That was the Greek 
Humboldt; and it strikes us as a remarkable likeness when we read 
in the same essay, “ He [Epicharmus] was exceedingly aged. . . . He 
was honored by the lower people, and yet also by the tyrant.” It is 
interesting to learn from a later letter of Humboldt that Schiller had 
shown some preference for “The Rhodian Genius.” The author of 
“Die Rauber,” of “Kabale und Liebe,” of “ Fiesco,” and “Wilhelm 
Tell” was, perhaps, in spite of the comparative enlightenment which 
prevailed at the little court of Weimar, also robbed of something of 
his genius by the atmosphere he breathed there, while prince and 
people honored him. His innermost thoughts the Hellenic Hum- 
boldt, no doubt, communicated as little to the tyrant as did the Ger- 
man Epicharmus, On Dec. 26, 1845, Varnhagen entered the following 
in his diary : “ Humboldt visits me, and remains over an hour. Strange 
communications! He assures me that, were it not for his relations 
with the court, he would not be able to live here; he would be ex- 
pelled from the town, so deep is the hatred of the Ultras and the 
Pietists against him. It was incredible (he said) what efforts were 
daily made to turn the king’s feelings against him. Neither would 
he be allowed to live in other German States as soon as the protection 
and the prestige of his present position were gone.” Such was the 
state of affairs in Germany before the purifying year 1848. A Hum- 
boldt as a possible candidate for the bumbailiff's conveyance! 

From other sources we know that he thus expressed himself about 
the then King of Hanover : “If Ernst August had me, he would hang 
me; and that to-day rather than to-morrow!” This was the same 
monarch who, during a visit at the Prussian court, indulged towards 
the celebrated savant in a remark which decency almost forbids 
fully to repeat or translate; and who on another occasion leeringly 
exclaimed, in his impudent, familiar way, “Now, then, Humboldt! 
Still a republican ? and yet in Sans Souci?” 

This eminent man was not a republican as republicans understand 
the word. But he had no sympathy with the petty ways of bureau- 
cratical government; and the spirit and the institutions of a free 
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commonwealth, provided they showed themselves in a noble form, 
had nothing in them which his mind was disinclined to. Even as his 
brother, Wilhelm von Humboldt, went in 1789 with Campe to Paris, 
in order “to be present at the funeral of the French monarchy,” 
so did Alexander von Humboldt more than once exclaim, in inter- 
course with friends and acquaintances, “Since 1789 I am firmly 
grounded in my principles!” Full of significance also is the sheet 
he once dedicated to Varnhagen, under the title of “ Kings and Re- 
publics.” It contains a translation from the Spanish, and ends with 
the words of Antonio Perez: “When God is weary of monarchies, 
he will give to the political world another form.” 

On this subject he wrote on Oct. 2, 1845: “I had kept this strange 
little extract, with the prophecy ‘that God will become weary of 
monarchies,’ on my table for several days, with the object of bringing 
it to you, my dear friend. Whenever I find anything of deep mean- 
ing during my late and most solitary night studies in this palace, I 
always think of you. . . . I have been led to this subject through the 
great indignation excited in me by the general state of our public 
affairs. Each day brings something aorse, and when the future 
threateningly lowers, the greatest carelessness prevails.” This was 
written a little more than two years before the mighty revolutionary 
outburst which shook all Europe in 1848. 

In the foregoing, I have somewhat anticipated the gradually rising 
political indignation of Humboldt’s otherwise serenely scientific 
mind. Some further details may now fill up the gaps. The French 
Revolution of 1830, which overthrew the Bourbons, had Humboldt’s 
fullest sympathy, even as had been the case with the Revolution of 
1789, which occurred when he was twenty years of age. At the 
same time he was by no means satisfied — and this shows his political 
perspicacity — that the new government of Louis Philippe would last. 
His judgment of French affairs was indeed singularly shrewd. Con- 
sidering that on principle he was highly favorable to France and 
to the ideas of liberty propagated from that country, the following 
passages will be of much interest. 

To the Hegelian philosopher Gans, who expressed himself quite 
hopefully as to the turn of affairs since the revolution of July, Hum- 
boldt replied : — 

“Believe me, my dear friend, my wishes coincide with your own; but I have 


very feeble hopes. I have watched the change of dynasties in Paris for the last 
forty years. Each has fallen from its own incapacity. Fresh promises are always 
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ready to take the place of their predecessors ; but they never are fulfilled, and the 
same ruinous course is entered on anew. I have known, and, indeed, in some in- 
stances been intimate with, most of the men of the day. Among them were some 
of distinguished talent and the best intentions ; but these intentions did not last. 
Sometimes they were no better than their predecessors, and often turned out even 
greater rascals. No Government has as yet kept faith with the people; none has 
looked on its own interests as of subordinate importance to the public good. Until 
that happens, no power will be permanently established in France. The nation 
has always been deceived, and now will be deceived again. Then again, too, will 
it punish these frauds and tricks, and for that it is always ripe and strong 


enough.” 


Both the fall of Louis Philippe and that of Napoleon III. confirm 
this judgment of the year 1830 or 1831. It is true, however, that the 
catastrophe of the second empire was more directly brought about by 
the result of the war into which the French emperor was driven by 
the growing opposition at home. 

Of not less interest is an opinion on French affairs, expressed by 
Humboldt early in 1839, — that is to say, not more than a year before 
Thiers, as minister of Louis Philippe, was on the point of plunging 
into a war against Germany on the Rhine, under cover of the Eastern 
question. Prince Metternich had already said in 1838, according to 
Varnhagen’s “ Recollections,” that with the death of Louis Philippe a 
new change would come, when war would be inevitable. “Does he 
only mean,” Varnhagen doubtingly adds, “to talk us into this belief 
for the nonce? With Metternich we have always first to ask our- 
selves how far an opinion serves his position for the moment.” How- 
ever, on April 9, 1839, Varnhagen has the following entry in his 
diary : “ Humboldt called unexpectedly and made many apologies for 
not having seen me for so long a time; and now he emptied out his 
budget, with its thousand bits of news from Paris and from here ; 
nearly two hours of it. He looks upon affairs in France as very 
critical, and has written to Prince Metternich lately in this spirit that 
‘to-day the French crisis is internal, but to-morrow even it may take 
an outward turn; and how needful will it then be for Germany to be 
consolidated in itself, and that the absurdities of Cologne and Hanover 
should be put an end to!’” The danger which threatened so long 
from the west, and which finally burst in 1870, —— when Napoleon IIL, 
in order to refortify himself at home, tried to make use of the Chau- 
vinist sentiment of conquest, — is thus early indicated in 1839. 

On the African school of generals, from which the Zouave and 
Turco element in the French army dates, Humboldt made in 1837 
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some strong remarks. The German letter in question has a post- 
script in French (a language in which Humboldt wrote some of his 
own larger works), to this effect: “I knew long since that General 
Bugeaud does not speak true French; now I know that his veritable 
idiom is the Mongol language. What a Timur-like proclamation, that 
of the Armée Civilisatrice !” 

When the war-cloud seemed to lower from the West, Humboldt 
asked his most intimate French friend Arago as to whether he thought 
it possible that the difference of their political wishes—in regard to 
war with Germany—could disturb their personal relations. This 
question can easily be understood when we remember that, unfortu- 
nately, most liberal and even democratic Frenchmen, of that time 
and long afterwards, showed a deplorable hankering after the annexa- 
tion of the German Rhinelands, which they thought had been wrong- 
fully taken from France after the overthrow of Napoleon I.; whereas, 
in truth, those Rhenish provinces had been merely under French 
dominion for a few years during the reign of the Corsican usurper. 
Arago, however, effusively replied : — 


“ Je ne dois pas, je ne veux pas croire que tu m’aies demandé sérieusement si 
je verrais avec plaisir ton voyage & Paris. Est-ce donc que tu douterais de mon 
invariable attachement? Saches que je regarderais toute incertitude sur ce point 
comme la plus cruelle injure. En dehors de ma famille, tu es, sans aucune com- 
paraison, la personne du monde que j’aime le plus tendrement.” 


The political cr war question was not alluded to at all in this letter 
by the great astronomer, who a few years later occupied a seat in the 
Provisional Government of the French Republic of 1848. 

It is also about the year 1839 that we find a striking opinion of 
Humboldt recorded in regard to the- Eastern and Central Asian 
questions, which at this moment has special significance. Varn- 
hagen writes :— 


“Visited Humboldt, who told me a great many things . . . He spoke much of 
the complications between Russia and England in reference to the East Indies 
and Persia, and related to me what he had heard from the mouth of the Russian 
emperor himself on the subject. The emperor was embittered against the Eng- 
lish, and thought it of the highest importance to counteract their dominion in Asia. 
Humboldt allows that I am right in saying that a good fifty years must pass away 
before any real danger from Russia will threaten the English in the East, but that 
fear and passion might, even without necessity, produce a conflict in Europe before 
it would come to a collision in that quarter ; both sides, however, would no doubt 
bethink themselves before bringing matters to such a pass.” 
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Yet only fourteen years elapsed before the conflict broke out in 
Europe which necessitated the Crimean war; and not quite forty 
years had passed away when the Afghan question arose through the 
Stoljetoff mission to Cabul. 

We feel something like an intellectual wrench in the wrong direc- 
tion when we pass from these views of Humboldt on the great 
political questions of the world to the petty miseries of the reign of 
Frederick William IV. of Prussia. Humboldt’s utter contempt for 
the courtiers, lay or clerical, who added insult to the injury done to 
the people by the denial of all representative government, already 
comes out in a letter of the year 1833. He there says, with bitter 
irony :— 

“ At last we Prussians have got a general popular representation ; or rather we 
have had it this long while, only we did not know it. My Lord Bishop Eylert 
has opened our eyes and spoken the great word first —a second Mirabeau that, in 
lucidity of thought and boldness of expression! I can fancy not only the Hall of 
Knights, but the whole castle, trembling as those mighty words thundered forth in 
the assembly : ‘ The representation of the whole nation, of all estates and interests, 
is the Ordens-Fest (Anniversary Meeting of the Chapters of the Orders of the 
Black and Red Eagle)! I bow with reverence and admiration before this colossal 
audacity, this new unheard-of combination, whereby the miserable institutions 
which have hitherto passed current as the representative institutions of Europe, 
whether as parliaments, chambers, states-general, cortes, and the like, were hurled 
back again into their nothingness. . . . Oh, our Protestant priestlings! They 
are speeding on a good road, and bid fair to yield in nothing to their Catholic 
brethren, even looking to the days when priestcraft was full-blown! A canting 
black coat such as this makes us the laughing-stock of Europe. Constitution or 
no constitution, granted or denied, does not for the moment trouble me; but that 
the fellow should try to palm off this Chapter Anniversary upon us as a substitute 
for a parliament is a piece of impudence that deserves to be rewarded with the 
madhouse or the house of correction. And yet there’s not a song, a street-ballad, 
or a caricature, to lash such a nuisance! All is still!” 


The court air at Berlin was in those days full of theological fads. 
The king indulged in the most extraordinary missionary fancies, and 
was readily humored in this respect by Bunsen, Eichhorn, and others, 
who would have lavishly spent the money of the hardworking tax- 
payers for sending out preachers to India, to California and Texas, 
and where not. All this excited Humboldt’s deep indignation. He 
also was apprehensive of a pernicious political effect of those clerical 
schemes. When Frederick William IV. was on the point of going to 
England to be present at the christening of the Prince of Wales, 
Humboldt, in his private correspondence, expressed great fear lest 
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the monarch’s journey should lead to a closer political connection 
with the Tory Government then in power, as well as to a transfer of 
the institutions of the Anglican Church to Prussian soil, —an idea to 
which the king was very prone. “In my opinion,” Humboldt said, 

' “these are dangerous plans. A close alliance with England would 
in itself be a serious matter; but intimate union with the Anglican 
Church and the Tories,.downright ruin! All Prussia, all Germany, 
all Europe would assume such a union to exist, whether it did or not. 
That alone would be a thousand pities, and would cost the king more 
-in the opinions of his people than he can afford to lose. I hope the 
whole is only a myth.” 

Occasionally this polished scholar, who was so much thrown to- 
gether with purple-born kings “ by the grace of God” and other high 
and mighty Serenissimi, would launch out, in confidential intercourse, 
into the most disrespectful appreciations of their personal value. 
Thus he wrote to Varnhagen in June, 1842:— 


“ We have so much to say to each other! and I hope yet to be able to pay youa 
visit before you leave. And then the cheering sight of four crown-princes and heirs 
apparent: the one a pale, sciatic creature ; the next a besotted Icelander; the third 
a sightless political maniac ; the fourth acapricious blockhead. Such is the future 
monarchical world. ...1 am going with the king to the Rhine. That I could 
not allow myself to be paraded at St. Petersburg you will easily understand.” 


A hearty hater, as Humboldt was, cf the medizval spirit of perse- 
cution, it need scarcely be said that on the question of the political 
emancipation of the Jews — which in Germany was afterwards carried 
by the Revolution of 1848—he firmly held the opinion of all true 
Liberals of his time. Socially, and in the domain of science even, 
bigots of an antiquated type endeavored in Prussia, before the great 
popular storm purified the atmosphere, to deny full rights even to the 
most distinguished men of Jewish descent. In this matter Humboldt 
openly acted with upright firmness. Thus he exerted himself energeti- 
cally in favor of the election of the physicist Riess to membership in 
the Berlin Academy. King Frederick William IV., though otherwise. 
full of obscurantist prejudices, was more sensible in the matter of 
equality between learned men, whatever their differences in birth or 
religious education were, than his pietist minister Eichhorn. On this 
subject Varnhagen says :— 

“ Humboldt told me he had announced to the king beforehand that the Academy 


of Sciences would elect, as a member of their body, Mr. Riess, a Jew, and that the 
king had replied he would give his assent to the election without hesitation. ‘I 
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hope,’ added he, ‘that your brother William has not committed the folly of putting 
in the statutes that no Jew ought to be in the Academy.’ Minister Eichhorn knew 
that the king had no scruples; but to himself the thing was disagreeable, and he 
thought it also offensive to Thiele, Rochow, Stolberg, and others. He therefore 
kept back for six weeks the application of the Academy for the royal assent, and 
then he wrote to the Academy to know whether they were aware that Riess was a 
Jew. The Academicians, indignant at that question, unanimously replied.that they 
adhered to their statutes, that they had made an election in accordance with them, 
and that they rejected the question of the minister as an improper one, without 
answering it. This rebuke Eichhorn quietly pocketed, and at last dispatched to the 
king the request for his assent, which was immediately granted. However, the 
king afterwards seemed to feel some dissatisfaction on ascertaining that he was 
granting what Frederick the Great had refused, — namely, the admission of a Jew 
tothe Academy. Frederick had refused his sanction to the election of Moses Men- 
delssohn, because, as it was believed, they did not know whether the Empress 
Catherine of Russia, who was a member of the Academy, would be pleased with 
such a colleague.” 

Only a few years ago these remarks might have seemed to be utterly 
out of date, and only clothed, as it were, with an antiquarian interest. 
Unfortunately various recent occurrences, not only in Russia, but even 
in Germany and England, give a renewed interest to the exertions of 
Humboldt in favor of the full rights of the Jews. After all our boasted 
progress we must still be prepared in Europe to defend the simplest 
conquests of humanity against fresh outbreaks of intolerance on the 
part of zealots. In words of burning indignation Humboldt declared 
at the time alluded to against “the abominable Jewish Bill with which 
we are threatened, and about which I have already expressed some 
very strong opinions.” He wrote :— 


“It was proposed in the preamble of the law to speak of that ‘ miracle of God in 
preserving the Jewish people among other nations, and of the will of God in keep- 
ing that people in isolation” To that I made answer: ‘ The Bill was opposed to all 
principles of State policy, which aimed at the union of all classes; that it was a 
dangerous presumption in weak humanity to pretend to the interpretation of the pri- 
meval decrees of God; and that the history of the dark ages might tell us what 
excesses such interpretations were apt to encourage.” 


One of the special arguments here adduced — referring to “the in- 
terpretations of the primeval decrees of God” — may be held to have 
been used by Humboldt rather from a desire to influence the pious 
king than from his own point of view. In fact, Humboldt added :— 


“ Under an appearance of splendor, and though enjoying the somewhat fantastic 
preference of a high-minded prince, I live here in a state of moral and mental exile. 
..+ I wish you could be satisfied with him who, thus isolated, still has the 
courage of his opinions.” 
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Of this same “high-minded prince,” Humboldt, a twelve-month 
afterwards, on returning from Paris, said that a melancholy mood over- 
came him when seeing at court “ ‘the old well-known way of trifling 
with dangerous things in childish hilarity.” Again :— 

“ With the king nobody possesses any influence, not even Bunsen and Radowski, 
the king’s favorites; they can do nothing but humor the fancies and foibles they 
have espied, serve and pander to them; and if they were to want anything which 
lay beyond that sphere, it would soon be all over with them. The king does just 
what he likes, and what results from his early fixed ideas; and if perchance he 
listens for a moment to advice, it has yet no weight with him.” 


Varnhagen’s note goes on: — 


“ He [Humboldt] speaks with contempt of Eichhorn and Savigny, as eye-serving 
sycophants, who allow themselves to be led by Thiele, Gerlach, and Hengstenberg.? 
The king has given up none of his former plans, and he may any moment make new 
attempts with them in reference to the Jews, the keeping of Sunday, the consecration 
of bishops in the Anglican fashion, the new arrangements regarding the nobility, 
and so forth. He forms plans as if he were to live a hundred years.” 


The “ fixed ideas” here mentioned by Humboldt finally ripened, it 
will be remembered, into the king’s downright madness. 

On another occasion, Humboldt, in a prophetic spirit of warning, 
observed : — 

“The king is occupied with nothing but his fanciful hobbies, and these are 
mostly spiritual and clerical, —rituals, church building, missions, and the like. 
About the matters of this world he cares little; and whether Louis Philippe’s death 
brings about a crisis, or what may happen at the decease of Metternich, or how 
Russia stands towards us, are to him matters of perfect indifference, — nay, he 
hardly gives them a thought. Whoever is favorite for the time, and manages to 
gerve his whims, has the game in his own hands. With all that, there is the great- 
est absence of mind and thoughtlessness.” 


In the current politics of the day Humboldt, as a rule, somewhat 
cautiously kept in the background, though we now know how strong 
his opinions were. Disgusted as he felt with the state of things, the 
year 1789 was frequently uppermost in his thoughts. “I must be off 
to Sans Souci for some few days,” he wrote in September, 1844, 
“where I shall spend, alas! my seventy-fifth birthday. My only reason 
for saying ‘alas!’ is that in 1789 I imagined the world would have 
solved several problems more. I have seen much, but, measured by 
my demands, very little after all.” 

For the champions of political progress his personal interest was 


1 The well-known leaders of the absolutist and pietist party of the “Cross Gazette.” 
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early evoked. It redounds to his honor that when the brothers Grimm, 
Dahlmann, and other eminent professors had been driven from Gét- 
tingen in consequence of the state-stroke of the King of Hanover, 
against which they had issued a firm protest, Humboldt exerted him- 
self to procure appointments for them by the Government at Berlin. 
The cause of these wronged Constitutional Liberals he declared to be 
a “truly German affair, concerning the whole fatherland.” In the 
same way he obtained for the poet Freiligrath a “royal” pension of 
300 thalers (£42) a year, —“a miserable sum, but which is at least 
something for the moment.” Freiligrath, who afterwards became 
the singer of the Revolution, had not, it is true, joined at that time the 
people’s cause. When he did so, he gave up the pension as no longer 
in consonance with his principles. Words of indignation came from 
Humboldt’s pen about that time, in consequence of the expulsion of 
two liberal or radical members of the Baden Chamber from Berlin. 
Adam von Itzstein, one of those deputies, was the Nestor of the con- 
stitutional party. His young friend, who had come with him to the 
Prussian capital, Friedrich Hecker, was at that time the hope of the 
democratic party, and actually became the leader, in April, 1848, of 
the republican rising in southern Germany. Hecker, I need not remind 
American readers, afterward went over as an exile to the United States, 
where he fought in the Northern army, and was wounded on the field 
of battle. Much interest was also shown by Humboldt for the radical 
poet and distinguished Germanist scholar, Hoffmann von Fallersle- 
ben, who, like a medizval minnesinger, wandered in somewhat rude 
accoutrement from town to town, singing in select friendly circles 
his own caustic songs for German freedom and union as against the 
plague of self-seeking kings and princelets. Fallersleben, on that 
account, lived a somewhat persecuted life, and Humboldt would fain 
have wished some appointment, corresponding to his great learning, 
to be given him at Weimar. A similar case was that of Dr. Robert 
Prutz, another writer of distinction, who had tried his hand at politi- 
cal poetry of the Aristophanic kind, but in an advanced liberal sense, 
differing in this from his Greek model. Humboldt’s exertions were 
however fruitless. Governments seemed utterly unable to read the 
signs of the times. 

He was more successful as regards the appointment of Massmann, 
another Germanist scholar, and one so little given to real liberalism 
that Heine pointed his poetical shafts against him. Nevertheless even 
Massmann was the object of persecution on account of the interest he 
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had taken in the gymnastic associations, then a nursery-ground of 
patriotic aims in the sense of national union, and therefore suspected 
of “demagogism.” Humboldt wrote a letter about the matter to the 
king himself, using somewhat flattering language towards the mon- 
arch, in order to influence him, but otherwise speaking out manfully. 


He says :— 


“ Prof. Massmann has just quitted me, having again left a glorious impression 
of solidity, clearness of thought, and enthusiastic energy in influencing youth, — 
that indestructible, ever-youthful institution of humanity. To be mistrusiful of all 
inspiriting agencies is to deprive the State of its nourishing and sustaining power. 
. . » That Massmann’s great merits in elucidating the poetry of the Hohenstaufen 
period, and the talent he evinced in the university lecturing room, can have been 
forgotten surprises me greatly. . . . How should a man be dangerous to the young 
whom the King of Bavaria had appointed tutor to his princes, and from whom the 
Prince Royal boasts to have received the most beneficial incitements to intellectual 
freedom and the fulfilment of his future duties asaruler? . . . Enthusiastically at- 
tached to your person, to the splendor of your reign, and the glory of the country, 
I feel deeply afflicted when your noblest intentions are in danger of being misunder- 
stood. No doubt there are some very estimable people, who from sheer love for 
your Majesty would be glad to see me either buried under the Column in Tegel, or 
once more on the other side of the Rhine.” 


It speaks volumes for the deplorable condition of Germany in those 
days that a man like Massmann should have come under the suspicion 
of the governmental witch-finders, who smelt out “the so-called dema- 
gogues.” The king, however, yielded in this instance to Humboldt’s 
representations. Perhaps it was the reflection that monarchs some- 
times are the tools and dupes of crafty ministers which made Humboldt 
say a few days afterwards, when news came of a fresh attempt at Paris 
upon the life of Louis Philippe: “ What a sad thing this, — the eighth 
attempt at assassination! Strange that ministers and cabinet coun- 
cillors are so rarely fired at! Such events make one the more un- 
comfortable as the probability or improbability of their recurrence 
is absolutely beyond all calculation.” This is the whole extent of 
Humboldt’s remarks on the subject. Their calm, matter-of-fact 
character tells its own tale. 

In the years immediately preceding the coming storm, when cour- 
tiers like Herr von Seckendorf madly propounded the doctrine that 
“the absolute monarch was the real incarnation of the people,” 
Humboldt was only preserved from utter melancholy at the aspect of 
political affairs by his inborn satirical liveliness. “I feel,” said he, “as 
if a heavy, murky atmosphere were pressing upon me at nightfall.” 
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And again in 1846: “I am working at ‘Kosmos,’ not unsuccessfully, 
I think, but with a heavy heart on account of the public cause.” In 
such mood he reverted, with striking fondness, to the revolutionary 
epoch of the end of the last and the beginning of the present century. 
Thus in December, 1846, he sends to Varnhagen for his collection of 
autographs a letter addressed by him from America, in 1801, to 
“ Citoyen Baudin, who then circumnavigated the globe; . . . it was 
written at a time when probably no one in Europe retained the title 
of Citoyen.” Humboldt himself signs this letter without the nobiliary 
“yon.” A few months afterwards in March, 1847, he prophesies a 
rising at Berlin, the calling out of the troops against the people, — 
“violent deeds of every kind.” 

The storm came. Thrones tottered; kings and statesmen were 
humiliated, abdicated, fled before an infuriated people. Humboldt’s 
confidential correspondence of that time is unfortunately a great blank. 
The same over-cautiousness which had been his habit before also 
prevented him from coming out in public; though his extreme age — 
seventy-nine years — may be pleaded in his excuse. A speech made 
on Oct. 31, 1849, before the Communal Council at Potsdam, in favor 
of free representative government in the constitutional sense, is almost 
all that we have from him during that period of excitement. However, 
there are indignant utterances of his against the “ dark reactionary 
spirit,” the “moral disgrace of the times,” after the overthrow of the 
popular movement in Germany. He felt “a stifling simoon from the 
Pruth to the Tagus,” when Russia’s influence became paramount. 
He speaks out against “our diplomat at the Frankfort Diet [Herr 
von Bismarck] who would fain ‘sweep the towns from the face of the 
earth,” — an expression used by the present German chancellor, in 
the heyday of his despotic views, against the cities as hotbeds of 
liberal aspirations. In one of his letters Humboldt ironically de- 
scribes himself as “a forest-dweller whom people suppose to have been 
tamed by the courts.” Of the king, whose insanity then became 
more and more patent, he now spoke as the “ Vermicelli King,” —an 
evident reference to the story of Frederick William IV. having once 
washed himself, in a fit of abstraction, in a tureen full of vermicelli 
soup. 

The December crime at Paris fired Humboldt’s blood. “My 
opinion,” he wrote, “has always been that the wildest republic can- 
not work so much harm to the intellectual progress of mankind, and 
to its feelings of human right and honor, as ‘ /e régime de mon oncle, le 
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despotisme tclairé, dogmatique, mielleux,’ that despotism which employs 
all the arts of civilization in order to make the will and the whims of 
a single man paramount.” In the same letter he expresses his “ ab- 
horrence of this degradation which threatens to spread like a pest,” 
and which he thought was already infecting Prussia, poisoning her 
political life. A few years before his death he complained: “In what 
a state is the world which I am about to leave,—I who saw 1789, and 
felt its thrill! But centuries are only like seconds in the great 
revolutionary process of advancing humanity. The rising curve, how- 
ever, has little bends and deflections ; and it is very unpleasant to find 
oneself in a part of its decline.” He deeply grieved that “the satur- 
nalia of despotism” last so long ; that governments in Germany can 
celebrate with impunity “the insolent Festival of Forgetfulness, as if 
there had been no history of 1813 and 1814,” when the German 
people bled to regain independence and freedom. He stigmatized the 
“heedless arrogance” with which the Prussian king acted towards 
Switzerland in that “wretched Neuenburg affair.” “You see,” he 
exclaimed on another occasion, “that my political fury never leaves 
me!” 

In such angry mood, which was daily fed by his forced relations 
with the court, he often let fall the expression, “J am half an 
American!” and with warmest sympathy he followed the doings of 
men like Fremont, who held high, on the other side of the ocean, the 
banner of human freedom. In burning words he branded the “ in- 
famous party which sells ‘negro children of fifty pounds weight,’ and 
gives away ‘canes of honor,’ as the Emperor of Russia does swords of 
honor,” —this being an allusion to the Brooks-Sumner case in the 
House of Representatives at Washington. He himself had once de- 
clared in one of his works, “ The principle of individual liberty and of 
political liberty is rooted in the ineradicable conviction of the equal 
rights of all mankind as a unit.” A firm adversary of negro-slavery, 
he maintained the unity of the human family, opposing all theories 
which aimed at acknowledging the existence of races destined to rule 
or to serve. He recognized that there were races more capable of 
culture, more highly civilized, more ennobled by intellectual refine- 
ment than others; but he insisted on equal rights for all. “The idea 
of true humanity,” he says, in “ Kosmos” (quoting the words of his 
brother William), “consists of the endeavor to remove the dividing 
lines which prejudice and one-sided views of all kinds have drawnin a 
hostile sense between men, and to treat all mankind, without reference 
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to creed, race, or color, as one great, nearly allied stock of brethren, as 
a unity of men existing for the purpose of a common aim, — namely, 
the free development of their inward powers.” 

These were the thoughts of a man, who—to adapt Schiller’s 
words — walked among the “soulless masks” of the court “with the 
only feeling heart;” upon whom titles and decorations had been 
showered ; whom the pressure exercised by princely contact had cer- 
tainly robbed of something of his influence ; but who, like Varnhagen, 
took silently his revenge against the humiliation under which at heart 
he suffered. I for my part cannot acknowledge this procedure of 
his as the best and the worthiest. It affords striking evidence, how- 
ever, of the intellectual defection which had taken place round the 
hollow idols whose brazen images rested on feet of clay. On March 
19, 1857, when he lay on the sick-bed, he wrote: — 


“There are magnetic thunder-storms, electrical storms in the clouds, nervous 
storms in man, powerful and weak ones ; perhaps there is also mere sheet-lightning, 
a forerunner of such tempests. I have had grave thoughts of death. . . . Other 
interests, however, which remain strong within me as long as I live, draw me back 
and firmly attach me to the recollections of yesterday's anniversary.” 


,_ 


That “ yesterday's ” date was the anniversary of the Berlin Revolu- 
tion of 1848,— the day on which absolutist kingship “by the grace 
of God” had been humbled to the dust ; the day of which Ferdinand 
Freiligrath had sung his grand lay, “ The Voice of the Dead to the 
Living.” With such opinions Humboldt went to his eternal rest. 

That which he once had said of Leopold von Buch—that “ his mind 
left a streak of light in whatever sphere he moved ”— is true in a far 
higher sense of Humboldt himself. This holds good also of his views 
on political affairs, although the strong and striking light of his ideas 
on State matters only shot forth, with sudden glare, over his grave. 
The courts trembled with rage at the revelation, the “ Kreuz-Zeitung” 
hissed out its furious diatribes against “the serpent that had been 
nourished at our bosom.” With satisfaction the party of enlightenment 
and of popular freedom could at last point to this far-renowned presi- 
dent of the Republic of Letters, and claim him also as a well-wisher 
to its own cause. 

Heraldry is not a science greatly admired by the progressive parties 
in Europe; but Humboldt’s escutcheon may for once be looked at 
with interest. It shows, within a golden shield, on verdant sod, a 
leafy tree surrounded by stars. The helmet is overtopped by eagle’s 
wings, between which there stands a knight in armor, drawing his 
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sword. Now, it has truly been said that Alexander von Humboldt 
always remained faithful to this escutcheon. On this verdant earth, in 
the world of plants more especially, he has never ceased to pursue his 
profound investigations ; to the stars also he was attracted, his mind 
soaring with eagle’s wings ad astra; and as a “ Knight of the Intel- 
lect” in full armor he has come forth, brandishing the sharp steel 
of his mind in the battle for Light and Right. In this sense he is 
honored as one of the greatest ornaments of the German nation ; as 
a glorious leader of science, whose home was the universe, and whose 
name will shine in splendor when the name of purple-born oppressors 
is covered with well-merited oblivion. In his lifetime he often called 
himself “half an American,” though the welfare of Germany was so 
dear to his heart. Most fittingly, in every respect, his figure stands, 
therefore, in the far West of a country over which he has wandered 
with the searching eye of the inquirer, and whose institutions, founded 
as they were on the natural rights of man, were undoubtedly more 
in unison with his feelings than the antiquated notions about the 
“right divine of kings to govern wrong.” 

Kart BLInp. 
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N the spring (the Australian autumn be it remembered) of 1876 
my brother and I arrived at Sydney from the East Indies. We 
passed some time there, obtaining a first acquaintance with the coun- 
try such as may be acquired in and around a large town, and expe- 
riencing to the full that open hospitality for which not only Sydneyites 
but all Australians have a reputation of which they are themselves 
justly proud. Thence we took steamer for Rockhampton, a town of 
between five thousand and six thousand inhabitants, in the colony of 
Queensland, and situated almost exactly on the Tropic of Capricorn, 
our intention being to push from there into the interior, and indulge 
our desire to learn more by actual experience of the life of the coun- 
try we were visiting, and also to enjoy that delicious sense of freedom 
from the restraints of civilization which is only to be had at its best 
where petticoats rarely or never penetrate, and tradesmen and inn- 
keepers are at any rate few and very far between. Our plan was 
simple: a gentleman we had met in Sydney, and who owned a sheep- 
station about five hundred miles due west from Rockhampton, had, 
like almost every other squatter whose acquaintance we made, invited 
us to visit him on his station, and see somewhat of the life there; 
and as such a journey seemed to promise as well as any other for 
our purpose, we determined to undertake it, and to make for our 
friend’s station as a goal. 

At Rockhampton we found ourselves surrounded at once by con- 
ditions not very unlike those of a town in the far West of the United 
States. There was the same apparent thirstiness and general ten- 
dency to congregate round the bar, the same hospitality in the matter 
of “drinks” to each newcomer, the same mixture of men, manners, 
and dress at the dinner-table: some of those who sat down were 
gentlemen, some betwixt and between, and some obviously of the 
working classes ; all alike were roughly clad, some very much so, 
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with crumpled shirts soiled and collarless, and ragged coats. I may 
say here, by the by, that all the world over among Anglo-Saxons I 
have found the coat to be (along with the continuations of course) 
the one indispensable garment in a mixed company at table: a man 
.may be rough in his manners and speech, he may wear soiled and 
ragged linen, omit the collar altogether, be content to smooth his 
hair over his forehead with his hands ; but if he be a genuine Anglo- 
Saxon, however unkempt he may be in all other respects, in America, 
in Australia, or even in tropical lands, he will rarely omit to wash his 
hands and pull on his coat, often complacently performing this latter 
rite not only in the hottest weather, but frequently with the unfortu- 
nate result of substituting a soiled and ragged “‘ hand-me-down” for 
a decent-looking and not inappropriate flannel shirt or even a clean 
white one. I remember in one of our tropical colonies, where the 
governor was as usual unpopular, that one of the complaints gravely 
urged against him among certain of the dissatisfied ones was that he 
permitted men to sit down at his table without their coats, —a charge 
_which I afterward found to be true; and that, recognizing the annoy- 
ance caused by a coat in hot weather, his Excellency very sensibly 
permitted the omission of that garment at dinner, the men sitting 
down in black dress trousers with dazzling white shirt and tie, anda 
bright-colored cummerbund wound round the waist. 

Yet this sticking to the coat is merely the outward sign of a man’s 
self-respect, to which every one who has it must sometimes sacrifice. 
For my own part, I have always endeavored under all circumstances 
to adhere to the collar, believing it to be an essential feature of re- 
spectability ; indeed, I once had an opportunity of noticing the 
remarkably genteel appearance imparted by a clean paper collar to 
an otherwise naked and disreputable-looking Fijian, and the obvious 
advance it gave him in his own and his neighbors’ estimation ; though 
I fear, on high moral grounds, its use was to be deprecated, since he 
could hardly have come by it honestly. But to return to my subject: 
if some of the men one meets in frontier towns, and backwood and 
bush life, are apt to be rough and somewhat untidy, they are in my 
experience almost invariably civil and obliging to strangers ; and it 
has very rarely happened, in Australia or elsewhere, that I have suf- 
fered any annoyance from my temporary companions, whatever might 
be their social rank. The consciousness of comparative or absolute 
independence and equality seems to act beneficially on the roughest 
natures, and the least pleasant are for the most part the newly ar- 
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rived emigrants, who still labor under their Old-World sense of infe- 
riority. 

A day or two after our arrival at Rockhampton a friend, to whom 
we had previously posted a letter of introduction, arrived in town, 
and at once carried us off to his house in the bush; about ten miles 
out. I call this“ bush” because, roughly speaking, in Australia what 
is not in the town is said to be in the bush, though now-a-days, around 
the larger towns, and especially in the more populous colony of Vic- 
toria, there is a real country life growing up, and people discriminate 
between town life, country life, and bush life. Our friend was manag- 
ing a meat-preserving business ; and as we stayed with him some 
three weeks, we had plenty of opportunities for mastering the super- 
ficial details of this industry, which has already acquired some mag- 
nitude, and, now that the difficulties of transporting fresh meat to 
Europe seem to have been really overcome, bids fair to become an 
important and staple Australian trade. 

The bullocks or sheep, as they come out from the bush, are turned 
adrift in the paddocks (in Australia a paddock is a field or grass 
enclosure of large, often gigantic, dimensions) ; from these paddocks 
a sufficient number of beasts is collected daily into the yards, whence 
they are driven in batches of eight or ten into the slaughter-house, 
where they are “ pithed,” — that is, killed with a slight blow from an 
iron-shod pole struck just where the head joins the neck. The 
butchers move about on a scaffolding above the animals, striking 
with such skill that the blow seldom has to be repeated, and its 
effect is instantaneous. Within about an hour from their entry 
into the slaughter-house the beasts have been bled, skinned, cleaned, 
and the split carcasses hung in the meat-sheds, ready for the 
“boners.” The meat is next cut up and boned, then blanched by 
a short boiling process, weighed, cut smaller, and squeezed into 
the tins; these are next closed and soldered up, save one little 
hole which is left to allow the escape of the air, and are then put 
into boilers and boiled some time with steam at 5 to 10 lb. pressure ; 
they are then taken out, the air-hole is immediately soldered over, 
and they are then again boiled for about fifteen minutes, placed 
under running water to cool quickly, painted all over Indian red, 
labelled, and so are ready for packing. Of the other parts of the 
beasts, the horns are chopped off and kept for exportation; the 
hides are cured with a little salt; the head, fat, and all the refuse 
that will yield tallow are boiled down in large vats, whence the tal- 
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low is collected, and after a further refining process stored in casks 
for exportation, with the horns and hides; the hoofs are boiled and 
refined for neatsfoot oil; the marrow from the long bones is ex- 
tracted and preserved for chemist’s ointment, etc.; the long bones, 
after the ends have been sawn off, are kept for manure ; the refuse 
soft parts are thrown down by the river’s edge, to be eaten by the 
pigs, of which large numbers are kept ; the blood at present is al- 
lowed to run into the river; while the ends of the bones and the 
refuse of the tallow-vats are thrown out in heaps close by, thence to 
be collected at intervals for the manure market. At this establish- 
ment about forty oxen or one thousand sheep constituted a full day’s 
work. The higher class of labor was performed by white men, and the 
lower by Kanakers, — 2. ¢, imported labor collected under Government 
supervision from the various Pacific islands. Compared with the great 
packing establishments at Chicago and Cincinnati, neither the mount 
of work done nor the way in which it was done was remarkabie ; but 
it must be remembered that at present the demand is neither so large 
nor so steady, and the animals themselves, or at any rate the bullocks, 
are not so easy to handle as pigs. 

In connection with this establishment one of the most interesting 
and curious ornithological sights I ever witnessed was daily under 
our notice. Attracted by the heaps of refuse carrion in the neigh- 
boring field, thousands of kites (Mi/vus affinis) and crows (C. 
Australis) incessantly hovered around. The kites were especially 
interesting : gorged to their fullest capacity, they crowded the neigh- 
boring trees and rails, or soared slowly round in circles high above 
the carrion heap, or sitting on it they lazily picked and tore at the 
daintier morsels; when scared by a gun-shot, those at rest rose from 
their perches on tree or ground, and mounted to join the others aloft. 
The air, seemed literally alive with them, sailing on broad wings, 
wheeling hither and thither, and ceaselessly sweeping around in 
graceful circles one above another, till the uppermost birds were 
almost lost to view in the blue vault over all. But although graceful 
and even noble-looking on the wing, they were poor-looking, dirty crea- 
tures when shot. Under the feathers, which were loose and scanty, 
was a greasy, fluffy down, and beneath the skin they were thickly 
lined with fat. Unpleasant as they looked, however, and disagreeably 
as they smelt, they were quite out-done by the crows. I did manage 
to skin a kite or two, but with all my enthusiasm the crows were too 
much for me, and I was obliged to await a more favorable opportunity 
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to obtain specimens. Mixed with the kites were a few brown hawks 
(Hieracidea cerigora), obviously feared by the former, which aiways 
sheered off when a hawk approached. In addition to these, within a 
few miles’ radius I met many other species of birds, — pelicans in the 
river, native companions (Grus Australasianus), oyster-catchers, sand- 
pipers, white and blue herons, egrets, ibises, and gulls, white gos- 
hawks and other predaceous birds, great sulphur-crested cockatoos, 
and many species of lories and paroquets, pied grallinz, piping 
crows, crow-shrikes, laughing jackasses, darters (Plotus Nove Hol- 
landigz), divers, two or three species of water-hens, the queer little 
para, with its enormously extended feet, running over the water-plants, 
ducks, small species of doves, and other lesser birds too numerous 
to mention. No bad quarters these for an ornithologist ; and here 
also I saw my first wild kangaroo, a slender wallaby which bounded 
across the road in front of the horses. There are many people in 
England, and doubtless even in the United States, who, if they do not 
actually believe that kangaroos are seen daily in the streets of Sydney 
or Melbourne, at any rate think that every one visiting Australia 
must constantly see them. As a matter of fact, now-a-days, many 
visitors must leave the country without ever seeing a real wild 
kangaroo; and although there is no lack of them further inland, as 
station-owners know to their cost, they are practically unknown in 
the cultivated parts, and are kept and exhibited like any other wild 
beasts in the Zodlogical Gardens of Sydney and elsewhere. The 
smaller species of wallaby, living almost exclusively about thick bush, 
are certainly not rare, even close to the towns where waste lands ex- 
ist; but even these require a good hunt to rout them out so that 
they may be seen. 

Australia is a country of alternate droughts and rains, and our 
experiences began with a liberal supply of the latter. For days it 
rained almost incessantly, and a large part of the country around us 
was under water, while the wet and dirt were everywhere ankle-deep. 
Fine weather it was for ducks and waders, as I found when out while 
collecting, but otherwise not to be commended, especially as, among 
other annoyances, the heat and moisture together brought out innu- 
merable mosquitoes, — the largest, the most persistent and incurably 
vicious with which I have anywhere had to contend, which is saying 
a great deal. A monograph on mosquitoes is, I believe, still a deside- 
ratum, and should certainly prove at once a voluminous and interest- 
ing work, as the species seem to be very numerous, while their habits, 
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dispositions, range, and food are most various and seemingly unac- 
countable. In some places the experienced traveller can count on 
their cheerful companionship as a dead certainty, but there are also 
numerous localities, in which almost every condition of life appears 
to be favorable to their existence, and yet they are not there; in 
others again, where one would never suspect their presence, they 
will drop in of nights in ones and twos till the guileless stranger 
who has gone to sleep without his “net” awakes in a fever of exas- 
peration, to find himself the involuntary host at a crowded and noisy 
meal. Here, near Rockhampton, the wretches appeared in myriads in 
the broad daylight, attacking not only all exposed parts, but even biting 
through the clothes, wherever they lay close to the skin, and refusing 
to leave until actually knocked off. They were so bad that each man 
on returning home had to be brushed down outside the house before 
entering, to avoid bringing them in on his person, as it was one of 
their peculiarities that although they permitted themselves to be in- 
troduced to the house by any one entering and then refused to leave 
till fairly smoked out, yet they did not seem to enter at all of their 
own motion, even though doors and windows were wide open, possibly 
from respect for the domain of their indoor brethren, — a smaller and 
less venomous tribe that laid us under contribution at night. Certainly 
their scruples did them credit, and form the only act of self-denial I 
ever knew from a mosquito. 

After waiting a fortnight longer than we had intended, because 
the coaches for the interior were unable to run by reason of the 
rains, we heard that a start was at length to be made. A railway, 
since carried much further, took us from Rockhampton some sixty- 
five miles due west, most of the way through a poor scrub country, 
at an average speed of fourteen miles an hour, and finally landed us 
at its temporary terminus, —a small clearing in the bush, on which 
a few log suanties of the ordinary “frontier” description had been 
erected. , Here we passed the night, and started next morning in the 
coach for the second portion of our journey. The coach, which was 
simply a dos-d-dos, with seats for six persons including the driver, 
ought to have done forty-five miles that day ; but owing to the fearful 
state of the track, —which, owing to fresh-falling rain, grew worse and 
worse as we advanced, — we were unable to make more than twenty- 
five miles, and had to sleep at a miserable bark shanty, which a decent 
English cow would hardly have entered. The next day we struggled 
on another twenty miles, all the way along a twenty-two-yard clearing 
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in thick scrub ; the heavy, clayey soil was broken up like the edges 
of a ploughed field after rain, and diversified by muddy creeks and 
wide, deep “ pot-holes,” in some of which the coach sank so deeply 
that extrication seemed almost impossible. Fully fifteen miles of the 
twenty all of us had to walk, wading ankle-deep in clay, and con- 
stantly cheered by the assurance of the driver that if things grew 
worse we should have to “hump our swags” (that is, carry our bag- 
gage) as well. So we struggled on four days more, always through 
the same apparently interminable scrub, walking most of the way 
and easily outstripping the coach, pulling up at nights at wretched 
little shanties established for the post-horse keepers, and living on 
“damper” (unleavened bread) and bacon. At one place we crossed 
a broad river, usually forded, but now too deep; here the coach 
was floated, the horses swam, and we were rowed across. Along 
the whole route the horses were broken down, and thoroughly de- 
moralized, underfed, overworked, and generally dejected ; it required 
all the indomitable perseverance and inexhaustible vocal encourage- 
ment, for which the bush and backwood drivers of Australia and the 
United States are alike celebrated, to get them along at all. The 
commination service of the English Church, in its simplest and 
most popular form, was in perpetual requisition, and, as I have fre- 
quently had occasion to notice also in other countries, seemed to in- 
spire more terror in the animal mind than in these degenerate days 
it does in the human. At last, on the fifth day, matters came to a 
crisis ; the coach foundered and could go no further, the horses were 
taken out, two fresh ones were procured, saddles (or their substitute, 
horse-cloths) were borrowed from the post-stations, before and be- 
hind, and driver and passengers rode the next stage, leaving the poor 
old vehicle to pass the night with its contents on the track, with the 
comfortable certainty that nothing more human than a wallaby was 
likely to pass it. A few miles on we at last emerged from the te- 
dious scrub upon open grassy downs, covered with long brown or 
yellow grass in tufts growing on a deep black soil, in its present 
state terribly heavy and clogging, and finally we arrived at an embryo 
township, with a passable inn and two stores. Here we lay all next 
day, which the driver employed in fetching up the empty coach, and 
next morning made a fresh start “in full fig,” somewhat saddened by 
the penitence of the driver, who, having been very drunk and quarrel- 
seme over-night, was a little melancholy this morning. As usual, 
after a few miles of violent struggling through deep black mud, all 
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hands had to turn out and walk the remainder of the stage. Fortu- 
nately for us this was not a long one, and eleven miles brought us to 
a large sheep-station, to the manager of which we had letters of intro- 
duction, and whence we intended, after buying horses, etc., to start 
alone on our long ride into the interior. So ended our first and 
worst experience of coaching in Australia, — one hundred and fifteen 
miles in all, which occupied us a week instead of two days, and a 
large part of which we had to perform on foot. 

The sheep-station on which we now found ourselves was a fair 
specimen of a well-managed and in good seasons very remunerative 
Australian “run.” Situated within two hundred miles of the coast and 
intersected by the coach-track, with the townships of Clermont and 
Copperfield, of eight hundred and twelve hundred inhabitants respec- 
tively, about fifty miles beyond, most of the comforts and many of 
the luxuries of civilized life were attainable. There was a good house, 
built on the bungalow type, in which the manager, an educated gen- 
tleman, with his wife and children resided. They had an Indian 
cook, a good kitchen-garden, with a Chinese gardener, and generally, 
except for the lack of society, seemed to live much as they might 
have done in the neighborhood of a large town. The “run” was 
some four hundred and sixty square miles in extent, and carried in 
ordinary times about one hundred and twenty thousand sheep and 
one thousand head of cattle, besides the necessary supply of horses. 
It was completely enclosed, and subdivided by wire fences into pad- 
docks of from twelve to forty-five square miles each in area, and was 
provided with extensive sheds and appliances for shearing. The 
manager was assisted by a bookkeeper and an overseer in addition 
to the ordinary working hands, and on all sides there were evidences 
of prosperity and careful supervision. A very similar description, 
varying only the figures, would apply to most of the stations on the 
coast line, the more settled districts of Queensland, and the older 
established colonies of New South Wales, Tasmania, and Victoria. 
In the latter colony, however, owing to its smaller size and larger 
population, a great deal of the station-property has of late years 
been purchased, and become the freehold of the proprietors, in 
order to prevent its settlement by free selectors, — of whom more 
anon. Otherwise the “runs” are hired from the Government on terns 
varying in the different colonies and according to circumstances, but 
averaging, as nearly as I could judge, ten shillings per square mile on 
long leases, though I believe the rents are considerably higher than 
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this in some districts. The leases are always granted with certain 
reservations, chief among which, in all the colonies, is the right of 
any bona fide settler to choose for himself, and pay for by easy in- 
stalments, not more than three hundred and twenty acres of land. 
In New South Wales and elsewhere, the free selector, as he is 
called, may exercise this right on any land belonging to the Govern- 
ment ; but in Queensland, by a much wiser regulation, he may only 
select land in settled and surveyed districts,— the object of this 
improvement on the laws of the older colonies being to prevent 
the selector from going into unsuitable or back country, where he 
would have either no chance of raising crops or would be too far 
from a market to sell his produce, and there picking the heart out 
of a“run” in order to compel the squatter to buy him out, or else 
taking up the land and ruining himself in sheer ignorance of the 
drawbacks. This difference, or apparent difference, between the in- 
terests of the squatter and the small settler or would-be farmer is, 
however, a serious and constant source of trouble, and forms the 
burning question in Australian politics ; in fact, it constitutes, with 
the question of protection or free trade, almost the only permanent 
and hearty party division. On this great subject of the land laws, it 
is curious to note the differences which obtain between the United 
States and Australia: both countries are occupied by the immediate 
descendants of the same race, both have almost unlimited areas, and 
Australia for all practical purposes is as much a republic as are the 
United States; but whereas in the former country the thoroughly 
British desire to possess land has led to the passing of laws which 
in one way or another have enabled individuals to purchase the free- 
hold of great tracts, or to hold immense blocks on long leases with 
very exclusive rights, in the latter country for the most part govern- 
ment land can only be purchased in small lots, and the great bulk of 
the back country or frontier land open to settlers remains as free 
pasturage to all who choose to use it. The number of ranches 
established and the head of cattle depastured in any district are, 
as a rule, regulated only by public opinion, so far as I could 
judge in the territories I have visited, which however furnishes a 
fairly effective check against over-stocking, since those already in 
possession could easily make it too hot for a newcomer if it were 
worth their while. 

In America the newcomer looks up an unoccupied or at least 
uncrowded country, lodges a claim for a few acres as a homestead, 
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and runs his cattle wherever there is feed within reasonable distance, 
In Australia the intending squatter pushes back his explorations 
into the interior till he meets with a suitable locality, roughly 
surveys the ground by riding over and round it, fixes on certain 
boundaries enclosing an area within the limits of the regulations 
in force in that particular colony, and then lodges a claim to line 
the lot to the exclusion of all others; and as soon as his circum- 
stances will permit he encloses the whole in a ring fence. Both 
plans doubtless have their advantages, but the one is characteristi- 
cally British in its exclusiveness and jealous proprietorship, the other 
as strikingly American in its rough equality and refusal to grant spe- 
cial privileges. 

The size of Australian “runs” of course varies greatly, and they 
are naturally much larger in the more unsettled districts and in the 
far back country. A lease can nowhere, I believe, be obtained for less 
than twenty-five square miles, and I have myself been on one run in 
Queensland which claimed over two thousand square miles; this, 
however, was of course not fenced in, and a large part of it was abso- 
lutely worthless scrub land. The ordinary area seemed to vary from 
one hundred and fifty to six hundred square miles, and the number of 
sheep from ten thousand to two hundred thousand in fair seasons, 
— numbers, however, liable to great reductions and occasionally al- 
most to extinction in years of drought. 

To make a fortune on a sheep or cattle station in Australia is by 
no means a sure and simple operation ; in fact, at first an investment 
in a “run” is nearly as much of a speculation as an investment in a 
mine. There is, however, this rather \important difference later on, 
that if a man (supposing of course that he has invested with ordinary 
judgment) is able somehow, with the aid of the banks or of reserved 
capital of his own, to tide over a few bad seasons, “hould these ensue, 
he is certain eventually to pull things together, since the good times 
which must recur in the pastoral occupations seem always not only 
to compensate for the bad seasons, but to carry over a handsome 
balance to boot. The squatter, however, is always liable to runs of 
terribly bad luck, arising from circumstances over which he has no 
control. The most ordinary of these are successive seasons of 
drought, and periods of depression in the wool and meat markets ; 
but in addition he is also liable to heavy losses from bush fires, which 
can never be entirely prevented, and also over vast tracts of country 
he may suffer from a cause which, till I had myself witnessed it in 
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operation, I had never suspected could have developed into so serious 
a drawback. We are all accustomed to associate kangaroos with 
Australia, and many people, as I have said before, if they do not 
actually believe that such animals are to be seen in the streets of 
Sydney or Melbourne, at any rate suppose that they are never far 
to seek; as a matter of fact, a man may travel over an immense 
distance, not only in settled districts but in the far-back bush, and 
rarely see anything larger than the little bush-wallabies (Hal/maturus 
Bennettii and other species),—and not always these, as the suffer- 
ings and deaths from hunger of so many of the early settlers and 
explorers sufficiently prove. This fact, coupled with occasional 
accounts of immense slaughter and exciting pictures of kangaroos 
being driven from all points of the compass into a yard or enclosure 
preparatory to their destruction, has on the other hand led some 
sentimentalists and writers on natural history to bewail their ap- 
proaching extinction, precisely as we are always hearing about the 
extermination of big game in America. All wild animals of course, 
and particularly those of large size, must recede before the advance 
of man; but just as their backward march leads them into territories 
less adapted to the conditions of human life, so they become less 
liable to attack, while, their senses being quickened to appreciate 
danger from human foes, they become more wary. In both ways the 
rate of decrease continues to lessen; and except in the case of 
animals confined by their habits to certain localities or conditions 
of life, the ultimate extinction of by far the greater number of 
species for whom the bell has been tolled is too far removed from 
our time to be worth considering. 

The kangaroo, at any rate, though town life may not suit his 
constitution, and though, like a policeman, he may be hard to find 
when wanted, is yet far enough from extinction in the bush, and 
not unfrequently appears in such numbers as to become a positive 
pest and in some instances the cause of serious losses to the sqyat- 
ter. In the district in which we were now staying these animals 
and the wallabies had lately appeared in such vast hordes over 
thousands of square miles, and were consuming such quantities 
of grass, that the owners and managers of the stations on which 
they had forced their unwelcome presence, dreading a dearth of 
feed for their stock similar to that produced by a drought, were 
at their wits’ end to rid themselves of the nuisance. I speak of 
the animals “appearing,” because that is the only word applicable 
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to the case. The gentleman with whom we were staying, as also 
others with whom I spoke, said that they had not multiplied in the 
district in the ordinary course of nature, but that they had come 
down suddenly like a swarm of locusts. There had always been 
a certain number about, but not enough to affect appreciably the 
feed ; then suddenly their numbers began rapidly to increase, and 
in a short time had swollen to such an extent as to make it evident 
that either the sheep or the kangaroos must be driven out, since 
there was not enough grass for both. The general theory was 
that they were moving down from other districts further back, 
driven forward by scarcity of food on their old camping-grounds ; 
yet there was not any direct proof of such a migration, which 
would be doubtless the more difficult to ascertain, as I never heard 
that they move in herds like buffaloes, antelopes, or other game. 
If such migrations occur, as they doubtless do, each one must slip 
away from his old run on his own account, though most of them 
doubtless arrive at the conclusion that it is desirable to move about 
the same time. So far as I observed there were only two species, 
M. giganteus, the common great kangaroo, and H. Bennettii, the 
commonest species of wallaby, the former living mostly in the 
open, and the latter in the scrubs. Their numbers seemed to be 
incalculable; it was impossible to ride in any direction in the 
paddocks without coming on a mob of kangaroos of all ages, 
from the old man, the pater familias, down to the little “ pouchers,” 
the infants in arms as it were, with their heads hanging out of 
their mother’s pouch, contentedly nibbling their first grass in happy 
ignorance of the wrath they were arousing in human breasts, while 
the great blocks of scrub scattered over the open downs were literally 
alive with wallabies, and the ground inside and for some distance 
around was eaten as bare of grass asa turnpike road. At all the 
stations active measures were being taken to destroy them; poison, 
which was necessarily out of the question in the paddocks, was tried 
in the scrubs, but the wallabies did n’t seem to take to it. “ Yarding,” 
that is, erecting large enclosures and then driving the animals in by 
a grand hunt, was voted too expensive. 

So at last the squatters fell back on persistent hunting and shoot- 
ing in the ordinary way. Our host employed three or four sets of men 
to hunt in couples, paying them at first one shilling a tail for kangaroos 
and sixpence for wallabies, afterwards sixpence a tail all round ; and 
out of this money the two men with whom we took our sport sup- 
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ported a cook at twenty shillings a week and rations, eight horses and 
fifteen or sixteen dogs, besides guns, powder, shot, etc. ; the horses, how- 
ever, being grass-fed, and the dogs living on kangaroo meat, cost noth- 
ing tokeep. Up to the time of our arrival four thousand tails had been 
paid for, and on a neighboring run, where the manager was employing 
a tribe of blacks, nearly twenty thousand had been destroyed ; and 
yet their numbers seemed to be still increasing and in fact were so, 
since twelve months later we learned that it had been necessary to 
remove the greater number of the sheep to save them from starvation. 
However, it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good ; and, serious 
as were the consequences of this eruption of marsupials to the squat- 
ter, their presence was a source of great interest and some amuse- 
ment in hunting to us. Morning after morning we started off with 
the hunters to procure tails. Leaving camp about 7 A.M., accom- 
panied by five or six fairly bred greyhounds, — the lighter and swifter 
the better, as their work was only to “ bail up” the animal and not to 
pull him down, — we entered a paddock, any one would do, and rode 
straight for the nearest “ mob,” whose heads and the upper part of 
their bodies occasionally showed above the long grass as they sat up 
to look around. At two hundred yards or so they usually began to 
move away, and immediately the dogs were set on, and the chase 
started. The hounds pleased themselves, and each man if possible 
followed a different animal, to which one or more dogs had attached 
themselves ; then ensued a short, hard gallop at topmost speed, usu- 
ally over good open ground, but sometimes among trees and fallen 
branches, the chase seldom lasting more than five or six minutes, by 
which time the quarry had either leaped the wire fence into the next 
paddock or escaped into the scrub, in either of which cases, the 
horses being unable to follow, the chase was up; or else, failing thus 
to attain security, the animal was overtaken by the dogs, and, as the 
Australian phrase is, “ bailed up,” —that is, brought to bay. Directly 
it found itself being overtaken, the kangaroo would turn, and, sit- 
ting well up on tail and hind legs, show good fight under such circum- 
stances. A “flyer” or young one, by far the most difficult to catch, 
was immediately run into by the dogs, and bowled over before the 
rider could come up ; but an old female, and still more an “old man,” 
(the slowest jumper of all) were much more formidable opponents ; 
and the dogs, most of them taught by bitter experience of the terri- 
ble weapon their victim possessed in his powerful hind-legs and long, 
sharp middle toe-nail, contented themselves with barking around him 
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till the hunter appeared, the “old man” in the mean-time dancing 
around on his three points of support and endeavoring to seize the 
nearest of his persecutors. Woe to the dog so seized! The kanga- 
roo grasps him with his arms or fore-legs, holds him up in a conven- 
ient position, and then with all the force he can muster kicks forward 
at him, and with his long toe-nail inflicts a terrible wound, not unfre- 
quently ripping the wretched hound right open. The men with 
whom we were, to be prepared against such emergencies, and against 
the still greater danger to the dogs when the animal is struggling on 
the ground and lashing out all around with his powerful hind-legs, 
always carried salve and needles and thread with them to sew upa 
wound on the spot. The hunter, directly he reaches the scene, springs 
off his horse, and warily approaching the kangaroo, while the ani- 
mal’s attention is distracted by the dogs, deals him a blow on the 
side of the head with a short stick or “waddy,” which fells him to 
the ground, when the happy despatch is soon administered. There 
is of course no serious danger to the man, but. unless he is cautious 
he stands a good chance of being badly scratched, if not worse, as an 
“old man” kangaroo will not hesitate to assail him if he gets a 
chance when at bay; and if the rider approach on horseback, the 
kangaroo will frequently spring at him, as has happened to me, and 
endeavor to seize him in the saddle. Hunting thus from seven till 
nine or ten o'clock, A.m., by which time the day began to grow too hot 
and horse and dogs alike were done up, we could generally kill four- 
teen to sixteen kangaroos, — not a bad bag for three hours or less. 
This sort of sport, though amusing and even exciting at first, like 
buffalo-hunting on the prairie, soon palls on one; there is too much 
slaughter and too little skill, —in fact, none at all, only hard riding 
and rough exercise. Nevertheless, it is not to be despised in its way, 
especially in‘a country which affords so little real sport as Australia 
does ; and there is also much amusement, at any rate while one is 
fresh to the work, in watching the animals run or rather bound: their 
enormous jumps, always taken in the upright position, seem to in- 
crease at every leap, while the speed they attain by this singular 
mode of progression is wonderful. The “old men,” being big and 
heavy, were soon overtaken; but the “flyers” and females for a 
short run invariably outstripped our swiftest dogs, though these 
were selected for speed, the heavier type of kangaroo-hound being 
purposely discarded for regular greyhounds. After finishing their 
morning hunt, the men retired to camp, dined, fed their dogs, turned 
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the horses loose, and rested till the afternoon, when they again sal- 
lied forth, this time on foot and armed with guns, to shoot wallabies 
in the scrub till evening. The latter amusement we tried also, but, 
like hare-shooting at home, it soon palled. Yet on the whole I 
thought that a man might do worse than earn his wages as a kan- 
garoo hunter in Australia. When out in the mornings hunting 
with the dogs, these latter would frequently start a so-called kanga- 
roo-rat, a small marsupial about the size of a hare, and not unlike 
one in their way of running and doubling. These little animals, on 
whose lives no price was set, were a great nuisance to the profes- 
sionals, since they helped to tire out the dogs without bringing in 
any return in money ; but it was very amusing to us to watch the 
extempore coursing-match which always ensued after one was 
started. The greyhounds, notwithstanding the objurgations of their 
masters, appeared to enjoy these by-runs amazingly, while the 
quarry made so much haste, and when on the point of being seized 
doubled so cleverly, that we could not help wishing them better luck 
than they usually had. 

The saddest part of all this slaughter was the utter uselessness of 
the animals when killed. Having to take life at all is always a draw- 
back to the pleasure of any sport, and especially so in the case of 
gentle, graceful creatures such as deer or kangaroo, — for the kanga- 
roo, notwithstanding his strange proportions, is by no means deficient 
in grace, after its.kind. Still, so long as cne can apply to a useful 
purpose some proportion of the remains, one can generally stifle 
sentiment ; but to hunt for the sole purpose of taking life, however 
necessary the destruction may be, without being able to make any 
use whatever of the dead quarry, must always be a decided drawback 
to the amusement of hunting. In the case of the kangaroo, the 
skins, which in Tasmania or elsewhere are valuable both for home 
use and exportation, were said to be of an inferior quality in 
Queensland, and certainly would not pay for taking off and packing 
to the coast, while no white men would condescend to eat the meat 
so long as beef or mutton could be procured, our friends the hunters 
actually preferring to pay threepence or fourpencea pound for mutton, 
although, as I can testify from actual experience, kangaroo flesh is per- 
fectly palatable, and quite as good as much of the mutton one gets, 
though inferior to the best. This prejudice against eating strange 
meats, which is particularly strong in the Anglo-Saxon race, has al- 
ways been a matter of wonder to me. I can understand if I cannot 
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sympathize with people who, surrounded by the well-accustomed luxu- 
ries of civilization, decline to attempt to add to their already extensive 
bills of fare; but for poor persons, often hardly pressed to procure 
meat at all, and for rough hunters, backwoodsmen, and settlers all 
the world over, to turn up their noses at any food which costs little 
or nothing and is not actually distasteful or unwholesome, has always 
seemed to me one of the most striking instances of the power with 
which an unreasoning prejudice may sway men, even to their dis- 
advantage. Again and again, in different parts of the world, I have 
tried the flesh of creatures of the neighborhood easily procurable, and 
found it fair eating ; yet the white men about me invariably preferred 
either to buy meat, fresh or even tinned, of the kinds sanctioned by 
custom, or else to suffer some inconvenience by abstaining rather than 
eat that to which they had not been used. Considering the force of 
this admittedly indefensible prejudice, one need not feel surprised 
that with the generality of men prejudice, pure and simple, should 
play so large a part in checking their advancement, and that civilized 
men especially should cling so inveterately to precedent and custom 
in matters affecting other interests besides those of the stomach. 
Engaged thus agreeably in whiling away the time, amid the ordinary 
avocations and sports of station-life, we yet had not lost sight of the 
main object of our trip to Queensland, namely, to travel right into the 
interior, and so obtain by actual experience some insight into bush life 
and some knowledge of the physical conditions of the country. Act- 
ing on the advice of friends we had brought nothing with us but a pair 
of double blankets, a couple of Scotch plaids, our saddle-bags contain- 
ing a few clothes, a pistol apiece, and some traveller’s sundries; every- 
thing else we counted on procuring as we proceeded. Our host kindly 
sent for a horse-dealer, a vagrant kind of individual whose ways were 
highly characteristic of bush life. Whether he had any fixed home of 
his own or any other occupation than horse-dealing I know not, but 
for the present, at any rate, he was living a purely nomadic life. No 
one seemed to know from day to day where he was to be found within 
a radius of a hundred miles or so at the least. He jogged about the 
country by day on business best known to himself, and slept any- 
where at night, rolled up in his blankets. His horses were running at 
large on different stations, where he appeared from time to time to 
look them up; but as he never seemed to know where they might be 
within an area as large perhaps as half-a-dozen average English 
counties, it took him at least a day to find and drive in any particu- 
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lar lot of them, and then perhaps the very horse of which he was in 
search was missing, and a much longer time had to be occupied in 
searching for the derelict. The man was doubtless useful to the 
squatters in various small ways; and the squatters as a class, so long 
as their interests are not attacked and their proprietary rights are fully 
recognized, are liberal and easy-going men enough. So our friend 
seemed to have full permission to run his horses among the neighbor- 
ing stations ; otherwise, as the available country in all directions was 
already occupied, he might have had some difficulty in keeping them 
at all except on a farm or run of his own. From this man we soon 
purchased three horses, —two for the saddle, and one for the pack- 
bags and blankets; the articles already mentioned, along with a tin 
pot apiece for boiling tea, a small butcher’s knife each, some tea, 
sugar, tobacco, and a tomahawk, constituting our whole outfit at 
starting, though later on we had to add another horse and to carry 
meat and flour. In all these particulars we followed the advice of 
our friends, who said that we could always make some kind of human 
habitation at night, and should not therefore burden ourselves with 
a single unnecessary article. Had we had a larger experience in back- 
country travel, we should certainly have largely increased our outfit, 
not grudging another horse or two for the purpose, if necessary ; and 
above all things we should have taken a gun, with which, as my sub- 
sequent experience has taught me, a man travelling for pleasure in 
“lone” lands should always be provided, and also a “black fellow” 
to look after the horses and undertake the tiresome job of driving or 
leading them by day, and finding and catching them in the mornings. 
Each man, however, must earn his own experience, and ours was yet 
to come in the matter of bush travel. I fancy neither of us had ever 
yet even made a fire for ourselves, and certainly had not cooked so 
much as a mutton-chop, or packed a horse, or led or driven one (nei- 
ther of these an easy matter at first), or travelled a day, except on a 
good road or with a sure guide. In the jungle of the East and else- 
where, where hitherto our only “ rough” experience had been gath- 
ered, all those details are performed by native attendants ; and one 
takes them for granted, as one does so many similar details in civil- 
ized life, without much consideration, and without acquiring any 
practical knowledge of how to perform them. But now at last, one 
fine day, we bade adieu to our hospitable host and other friends at 


' the station, and like the babes in the wood wandered forth, kand in 


hand, happy in the present and careless of the future. 
WALTER CHAMBERLAIN. 
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THE DRINK PROBLEM. 


= HAT shall we do to be saved?” is a question which must 
force itself upon all who believe in the correlation of health 
and happiness when they reflect upon the facts established by the 
North-American and West-European statistics of intemperance. In 
Great Britain the consumption of fermented and distilled liquors has 
increased since 1850 at the average yearly rate of 3% per cent, in 
France, 2 per cent; in northern Germany (including Saxony and 
Alsace-Lorraine) the manufacture of malt-liquors has doubled since 
1866, and even in the United States the consumption of intoxicating 
drinks of all kinds has advanced at a rate which exceeds that of our 
rapid growth in population by one fifth. In Norway, Poland, Galicia,and 
the Danubian Principalities the production of distilled liquors is the 
only growing branch of industry, and in European Turkey the habit- 
ual use of alcoholic stimulants is no longer confined to the trinitarian 
subjects of the sultan. Since the harvest-time of 1879, while Ireland 
and eastern Brazil were struggling with famine, and thousands of our 
fellow-men in Persia, Armenia, Syria, and Cashmere actually died for 
want of bread, between 390,000,000 and 400,000,Cc00 tons of bread- 
stuffs have been converted from a blessing into a curse. In England 
*and Scotland alone the production of alcoholic drinks has consumed 
half a billion bushels of cereals, every handful of which has strewn 
the path of coming generations with the seeds of disease and misery. 
In Russia, Denmark, and Austria, 20 to 25 per cent of the aggregate 
grain crop has been abused for the same purpose, the percentage in 
the last-named country being 12 to 15 per cent in 1850, and (as the 
average of various estimates) only 9 per cent in 1800. 

In spite of all that our philanthropists have done to stem or deflect 
the current, the Gi/t-quelle, the dire poison-fountain of social life, has 
overflowed its ancient banks and threatens to submerge the sanitaria 
of the primitive highlands with its surging flood. Reinforced from the 
east, west, and north, the train of Bacchus has swelled to appalling 
numbers, though some of his mzenads have learned to carry their liquor 

more discreetly. In some of our eastern States, for instance, actual 
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drunkenness, 2. ¢., intoxication followed by disorderly conduct, has in 
some cases decreased, where the revenue registers show an undoubted 
advance in the per capita consumption of distilled liquors, as if the 
proportion of “steady hard-drinkers” now exceeds that of intermit- 
tent revellers. As a rule, the largest increase of intemperance has 
been observed in manufacturing districts and lowland towns, but 
especially in communities of which the material prosperity has suf- 
fered a general decline. Thus the great Hungarian inundation, the 
famine of the Silesian weavers in 1878, and the recent Belgian and 
Lancashire strike were followed by veritable alcohol epidemics ; so 
also after a prolonged war the vanquished party seems to be chiefly 
liable to this additional affliction. 

But there is a still more suggestive fact, the significance of which 
has never been recognized by our temperance advocates: wherever, 
for any reason, the use of distilled drinks has appreciably declined, 
the want has been speedily supplied by other and generally more 
deleterious stimulants. Thus alcohol has in Paris been partially 
superseded by absinthe and chloral, among the Spanish Peruvians 
by coca, and in San Francisco by opium. In London and St. Peters- 
burg many ether-drinkers have relinquished high wines for a more 
concentrated poison ; and in Savoy and the adjoining Swiss cantons 
arsenic-eaters are the only abstainers from the popular Kirsch-wasser. 
Thousands of Yorkshire weavers have learned to prefer “ black-drops” 


' to gin, and in eastern Turkey opiates have considerably diminished 


the consumption of tea and coffee. Claude Bernard, the famous 
French toxicologist, noticed that the opium-habit recruits its female 
victims chiefly from the ranks of the veteran coffee-drinkers, but that 
confirmed opium-eaters generally eschew tea and coffee.. 

These facts suggest, in the first place, a conjecture which would 
explain the experience of remoter times and countries, as well as the 
original meaning of the word intoxication (“envenoming”), namely, 
that “ poison” and “stimulant” are convertible terms. There is hardly 
any accessible poisonous substance in the mineral or vegetable king- 
dom which has not sometimes or somewhere been used as a medium 
of intoxication, and the degree of the accessibility seems, indeed, to 
have decided the choice in many cases. Orchard-countries use dis- 
tilled or vinous tipples ; grain-lands generally stick to malt-liquors. 
By the process of fermentation potatoes, rice, sago, honey, sugar, 
dates, pineapples, plums, currants, and innumerable other berries and 
fruits have been converted into stimulants; and in less frugiferous 
regions fermented animal substances and natural vegetable poisons 
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furnish equivalent succedanea. The pastoral Turkomans fuddle with 
koumiss, or fermented mare’s milk ; the Mexicans with pulgue (aloe- 
sap) ; the Abyssinians and their northern neighbors with hasheesh, a 
fermented infusion of hempseed; and the natives of Kamtschatka 
prepare a highly intoxicating liquor from a decoction of the common 
fly-toadstool (Agaricus maculatus). The pastor of a Swiss colony on 
the Llanos Ventosos in the Mexican State of Oaxaca told me that 
the Indians of that neighborhood stupefy themselves with macerated 
cicuta, a kind of water-hemlock, and remarked that the successive 
stages and the after-effect of their delirium correspond exactly to 
the growing excitement and subsequent dejection of a rum-drinker: 
the only difference was in the price. Even strong mineral poisons 
have their votaries. Not only arsenic, but also antimony, cinnabar, 
and acetate of copper are mistaken for digestive tonics by Spanish 
and South American miners, and Vambéry speaks of a tribe of poor 
Kirghiz Tartars who are addicted to the use of a nitrous precipitate, 
and thereby induce a secretion of saliva that would make a Hunga- 
rian tobacco-chewer stare. 

Every poison can become a “second nature,” and it is a curious 
circumstance that the most baneful substances, though at first the 
most repulsive, will eventually take the firmest hold upon the system. 
Whatever is unhealthy is offensive to an unvitiated taste: man has 
his full share of the salutary instinct which warns animals against vege- 
table poisons ; but our natural repugnance against such feeble stimu- 
lants as coffee and light wines may be readily overcome, and their 
habitual use can be discontinued with comparative ease. Brandy 
and strong malt-liquors are originally much more unpalatable, and 
few tobacco-smokers can forget their horror naturalis at the first 
attempt, — Nature’s protest against the incipience of a virulent 
pseudo-nature. About one smoker of five, and hardly one of three 
confirmed topers break, or can break, their fetters; and not one of 
five thousand will ever outgrow a secret hankering after his tipple, 
a chronic tendency to relapse. A strong stimulant is a hard task- 
master, who rarely respites and never manumits his slaves. 

But this tyrant is always ready to resign his sceptre to a stronger 
despot: Gambrinus yields to Bacchus, Bacchus to King Alcohol 
Santa-Crucensis, and the most stubborn poison-fiend may be exor- 
cised by the Beelzebub of Opium. After a protracted indulgence 
in any artificial tonic, the toxic influence palls; the jaded appetite 
demands a stronger incentive, and herein lies the true danger of 
the milder stimulants: they initiate a progressive habit. This habit, 
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the dependence of our digestive organs upon artificial stimulation, 
is what we should guard against ; and here, more than elsewhere, 


/ prevention is better, because far more practicable, than cure,/ Be- 


fore we can hope to abate intemperance, we must recognize the 
alcohol-habit as an advanced stage of a morbid physical condition, 
and cease to treat it as a controvertible moral aberration. The 
traditional method has certainly not failed for want of a fair trial ; 
our home-missionaries have done their very best, and apparently not 
quite in vain, but their trophies are the heads of a hydra, the excres- 
cences of a rank and deep-rooted poison-plant. We must aim our 
blows at the root of the upas-tree instead of lopping its prominent 
branches. Ludovico Sforza tried to suppress games of chance by 
confiscating the stock in trade of the Milanese dice-factories ; but 
his subjects invented cards, and gambling continued: so with our 
present dietetic abuses the poison-habit would as certainly survive ~ 
the demolition of all breweries and distilleries. By the persistent 
use of any artificial stimulant the system becomes subject to a peri- 
odic prurience, characterized by many symptoms of a true intermit- 
tent disease, but also by an insidious progressive tendency. 

This axiom fully explains the supposed spontaneous propagation of 
the alcohol mania, and will facilitate the settlement of the main ques- 
tion :/Does the human system in its normal condition require any 
toxic stimulant ¥ All physical analogies speak against it/ We are 
frugivorous by nature, partly carnivorous by habit, but certainly not 
graminivorous ; and of all animals only a few graminivorous ones have 
a natural craving for the mildest of all peptic stimulants: deer, wild 
goats, and a few of the larger ruminants pay an occasional visit to 
the next salt-lick. With this exception, the instinct of all mammals 
in a state of nature revolts against the mere taste of our popular tip- 
ples and spices. Monkeys, lemurs, and the frugivorous plantigrades 
loathe the odor of fermented fruits. Tobacco-fields need no fence ; 
and only the rage of hunger will induce carnivorous beasts to touch 
salted or peppered meats. Strong spirits and opium are shunned as 
deadly poisons even by reptiles and the lowest insects. Sustained 
only by the tonic of the vis vite, animals endure the rigor of an arctic 
winter, and perform their physical functions with an energy far sur- 
passing the exertions of the most active man. That mental vigor is 
compatible with a non-stimulating diet is proved by the teetotalism 
of many ancient philosophers, and such modern brain-workers as 
Peter Baile, Grimm, Laplace, Combe, Franklin, and Shelley. But 
can abstainers combine mental activity with physical exertion and 
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especially with the monotonous, long-continued drudgery of the 
laboring classes? In other words, will total abstinence do for the 
people at large? Is the prosperity of a nation, or even of a com- 
munity, consistent with a dona fide observance of the Maine law? 
We may doubt if absolute naturalism @ 4a Dio Lewis was not some- 
thing phenomenal even in the century of Cincinnatus; nor have 
theologians yet decided the point whether the “sweet wine” of the 
old Hebrews was must or a sort of Bordeaux sec. The Pythagoreans 
of Magna Grecia relaxed their principles before they became a na- 
tional party. Still, history furnishes one excellent test-case in point: 
the western Saracens abstained not only from wine but from all 
fermented and distilled drinks whatsoever, were as innocent of coffee 
as of tea and tobacco, knew opium only as a soporific medicine, and 
were inclined to abstemiousness in the use of animal food. Yet six 
‘ millions of these truest sons of temperance held their own for seven 
centuries against great odds of heavy-armed Giaours, excelled all 
Christendom in astronomy, medicine, agriculture, chemistry, and lin- 
guistics, as well as in the abstract sciences, and could boast of a 
whole galaxy of philosophers and inspired poets. 

Rousseau believed that a taste for strong drinks could only be 

quired during the period of immaturity and that there was little 
danger after the twentieth yearf but, as we have seen that the road 
to rum is paved with milder stimulants, the age of confirmed habits 
is now reached by few who have not lost their best safeguard against 
inebriety, namely, an unsophisticated physical conscience, so to speak. 
That barrier once removed, our moral conscience and moral power 
of resistance are carried along with the current of the inevitably 
progressive poison-habit. The difficulties of the fatal premier pas 


have been lubricated by childish confidence and the force of example, . 


and the rest of the road is well-graded ; for the step from beer to 
brandy is far easier than that from water to beer. When wine was 
the only stimulant, Rousseau’s rule probably held good ; but for one 
young Pythagorean who could contravene the interdict of the sage, 
a hundred kids of Father Mathew’s flock are fuddled with tea, coffee, 
paregoric, onions, allspice, and tobacco-fumes; they imbibe stimu- 
lants, in the literal sense, with their mother-milk, and inebriety 
marks them as her own before they have tasted a drop of alcohol. 
This would be the only possible explanation of the growing poison- 


mania, if, besides, intemperance were not to some degree increased: 


by certain moral influences of an age the ethics of which Arthur 
Schopenhauer described as a mixture of puritanical and mercantile 
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principles. The shadow of the Middle Ages, the spiritual askesis, 
from which the prosperous materialism of our every-day life has so 
thoroughly emancipated itself, still casts its gloom over the sole day 
on which a large plurality of our working population find their only 
leisure for recreation. The ancient Egyptians turned their funerals 
into holidays ; we celebrate our holidays like funerals. In a primi- 
tive state of society field sports afford abundant pastimes, our wealthy 
burghers find indoor amusements, and scholars have ideal hunting- 
grounds of their own; but the large class of our fellow-citizens, to 
whom reading is a task rather than a pleasure, are reduced to the 
hard choice between their cércenses and their panes. Even the slaves 
of ancient Rome had their saturnalia, when their masters indulged 
them in the enjoyment of their accumulated arrears of happiness ; 
but our laborers toil like machines, whose best recreation is a tem- 
porary respite of work. Human hearts, however, will not renounce 
their birthright to happiness ; and if joy has departed this life, they 
pursue its shadow into the land of dreams, and try to spice the dry 
bread of daily drudgery with the sweets of delirium. 

It is a significant circumstance that in all countries of Christendom 
intemperance is rarer among the privileged classes who have other 
convivial resources and among the sex whose normal constitution 
assigns them to a sphere of less exciting employments. / Tedium 
rather than ignorance or natural perversity leads our workingmen 
to the liquor-shop, and the proper remedy is not to deprive them 
of their scanty leisure but to provide them with healthier pastime 
Cities which lose millions by the direct and indirect consequences 
of the poison-mania could well afford once a week to collect their 
tempted idlers in a free Circus Maximus, divested of its objectiona- 
ble features and ennobled by music and musea, dramas, debating- 
matches, tournaments, and competitive gymnastics. Every village 
should have its wrestling-ring and foot-race ground fol by investing 
a few dollars in Olympic prizes, our wealthy philanthropists could 
turn hundreds of boy-topers into young athletes. Till the Sabbata- 
rians devise more effectual methods for saving the souls of our do- 

stic heathens, we might as well begin by saving their bodies. 
J besides their excitative influence strong stimulants induce a 
ethargic reaction, and it is for the sake of this after-effect that many 
unfortunates resort to intoxication. They drink in order to get 
drunk ;/ they are not tempted by the poison-fiend in the guise of a 
good familiar spirit/ but deliberately invoke the enemy which steals 
away their beanie Many incurables and some of the most preco- 
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cious topers belong to this class; and here the climacteric of the Ge- 
neva philosopher is, indeed, a critical period. /By a liberal education 
we may secure our boys against ennui, but we cannot insure them 
against sorrow; and children whose petty ailments have been palli- 
ated with stimulants and anodynes will probably in after years have 
recourse to the same Lethe as a refuge from grief. To those, on 
the other hand, who have been early accustomed to rely on the body- 
and-mind-healing powers of Nature, the growing self-confidence of 
manlier years will rarely fail to confirm the habit/ They will be 
men that “ bide their time,” or, like Henry Thoreau, “ rather face 
any fate than seek refuge in stupefaction.” 

Dr. Buchanan of Manchester tells us that a yearly average of 1,900 
pounds, or nearly a ton, of crude opium is used by the druggists of 
his city for the preparation of paregoric, and that nine tenths of that 
quantity is administered to children under five years of age, who are 
kept asleep, invita Natura, day after day, while their mothers work at 
the factory. In the United States and western Europe millions of 
children under ten years of age become confirmed tea-and-coffee- 
drinkers, and even lager beer is forced upon school-boys by well- 
meaning and otherwise intelligent German parents. Aside from sup- 
posed hereditary predispositions (of which the influénce is generally 
overrated), at least sixty per cent of all the children of the West- 
Caucasian nations enter their teens with dietetic habits the natural 
development of which tends toward dipsomania. 

It does not follow that all such adscripts to Moloch must actually 
perish in his health-consuming flames ; the storms of life extinguish 
many a spark before it has set the soul afire, and there are amethys- 
tine natures which resist the besetting poison as phlegmatic children 
often baffle the efforts of the vaccinator, The Anglo-Saxon race 
has produced men who could break the strongest fetters of the opium 
slavery by sheer will-force ; and we need not doubt that for one such 
moral Samson there are a hundred Maccabees who can keep the foe 
at bay and resist the progressive tendency of any stimulant-habit for 
a life-time. A realizing sense of the dapger is a potent ally, even in 
the extremes of such defensive warfare, but the principiis obsta is an 
infinitely safer plan. Opposing principles to the influence of a far- 
gone poison-habit is a restless pull against the stream, —a stream of a 
thousand tributaries, with currents of various strength, but all setting 
toward the same ocean. Only abstinence from a// stimulants is easier 


than temperance. 
Fevix L. Oswacp, M.D. 
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A REPLY TO PROF. BONAMY PRICE. 


1% a recent number of the “International Review,” in an article on 
Money, Professor Bonamy Price attempts an explanation of the 
recent long period of depression in this country, which ought not to 
pass uncontested. For it is a matter of grave importance that the 
causes of commercial crises should be explained, if possible, in order 
that right measures may be adopted for avoiding their recurrence. 

It is not to be assumed that great fluctuations in the condition of 
commerce and industry can be wholly prevented ; because, so long as 
human nature remains as it is, the over-sanguine will undertake rash 
enterprises, and the unthinking will follow their lead. Also, so long as 
very poor nations, who are yet large customers of rich manufacturing 
States, are exposed to famines, as in the East, there will be sudden 
and violent cessations in the demand for manufactures, together with 
an increased demand for food from outside sources ; great wars will 
also often change all the conditions of trade ; such incidents will pro- 
mote commercial crises, and make great changes in the distribution 
of accumulated wealth. 

But even under such conditions it may be questioned whether Pro- 
fessor Price’s explanation can be admitted as an adequate solution of 
the problem. He says :— | 

“The cause of the fearful depression was over-consumption ; and by over-con- 
sumption we mean the using and destroying more wealth than was remade. The 
necessary consequence was impoverishment, — there was less to distribute among 
the whole people. One necessary result was that there was less to exchange, less 
to buy with ; and manufacturers and shopkeepers on every side were doing less 
business, often none at all. This is precisely commercial depression, and its cause 
is easy to understand. A great famine furnishes a good example of such de- 
pression.” 


This explanation may be adequate so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, but cannot be accepted in respect to this country. The 
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conditions of Great Britain are peculiar, and may perhaps be said 
to be marked by some rather strange anomalies ; among them we 
may name a certain insularity or narrowness of thought on 
economic questions, accompanied by a world-wide practice in the 
economic field of commerce. This anomalous condition of thought 
has lately appeared in three ways :— 

1. An attempt to explain famines, and therefrom commercial crises, 
by connecting them with the periodic disappearance of spots on the 
sun once in about eleven years ; the reasoning being based on the 
late famines in India and the bad harvests in Europe, as examples of 
the malevolent influence of an unspotted sun. But unfortunately for 
this theory, it happens that these very years of apparently malevolent 
influence have been the periods of the most abundant harvests in 
North America ; and if there is any economic relation of cause and 
effect to be established, we may well worship the Apollo whose face 
is without shadow. 

2. The second most extraordinary example of insular thought is 
the pamphlet lately published by the Cobden Club, written by Mr. 
Aug. Mongredien, and addressed to the Western farmers of the 
United States. This pamphlet has been the cause of considerable 
amusement, and also of some annoyance, to some of the honorary mem- 
bers of that excellent club in the United States. It proceeds upon 
the following assumptions: (a2) That our average duties on manufac- 
tures are forty per cent; (4) That the consumption of manufactures 
by the farmers of the United States amounts to $1,400,000,000 worth 
each year; (c) That the odd $400,000,000 is mostly an unnecessary 
payment, or tribute, by the Western farmer to the Eastern manufac- 
turer ; (d) That if the farmers were at liberty to buy all these manu- 
factures in Great Britain, they might save $360,000,000 out of the 
$400,000,000. 

These assumptions utterly ignore the fact that at least five sevenths 
of the articles listed as manufactures in the census of 1870, on which 
this ludicrous computation was based, consist of tools and imple- 
ments, goods and wares, that could not now be imported from abroad 
under any circumstances, and that even of the other two sevenths 
only a moderate portion could be so imported. More than three 
fourths of the manufactures of every civilized country — probably a 
much greater proportion— must of necessity be manufactured, not 
only within its own limits, but, in such a country as our own, in centres 
that bear certain relations to the users of the goods or wares. It 
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would be practically impossible for any foreign manufacturers to com- 
pete in supplying us with builders’ supplies or tools, agricultural im- 
plements or hardware, furniture or manufactures of wood, stoves, or 
railroad supplies ; neither could heavy cotton fabrics, woollen flannels, 
or many other textile fabrics, be now made to pay the cost of importa- 
tion: hence it follows that the cost of protecting American manu- 
factures is in no degree to be measured by the average duty on 
manufactures as a whole. In fact some of our own fabrics are now, 
or have lately been, made and sold at less than the rate of duty only. 

It is a pity that a club whose motive is to promote good-will among 
men should not have suppressed a pamphlet —as some of its hon- 
orary members on this side advised — which is only calculated to 
stir up sectional ill-will in this country, and which as to its main 
allegations is so easily refuted that it helps the opponents of freer 
trade more than it does the advocates thereof. The most prominent 
advocates of protection have within a year petitioned for a revision of 
the present war tariff by a competent commission ; and it may well 
befit the advocates of freer trade to show their confidence in their own 
principles by accepting the proposal, resting assured that it will 
happen here as it did when the great tariff reforms were begun in 
Great Britain, where the bitter opponents of even a small change 
found themselves so much benefited by it, when made, that the 
greater changes which came later received almost unanimous con- 
currence. 

It might well occur to our “kin beyond the sea,” that, so long as a 
system of protection to a landed aristocracy, of protection to a State- 
church, of protection to sectarian schools and the denial of common 
education, — of protection to privilege in every direction, — is main- 
tained in Great Britain, so long will our continental system of free 
trade between the States of this nation— our absolute free trade 
in land, our system of free schools, and the free opportunity for every 
man, without regard to origin or status, to attain the greatest wealth 
and the highest position — keep us in advance in all that pertains to 
the true progress of mankind, even if we are as badly handicapped 
by our war tariff as the more zealous members of the Cobden Club 
attempt to prove. The advocates of judicious tariff reform can only 
regret a publication which retards rather than promotes the reform 
which it advocates. If the honorary members of the Cobden Club 
in the United States, where the greatest freedom from the inter- 
ference of government in internal commerce and affairs exists, were 
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to circulate — perhaps in Ireland—a pamphlet calculated to exas- 
perate the ill-feeling of the peasantry, or were to add fuel to the 
flame in the great contest between laborers and capitalists which now 
vexes England, basing their appeal upon an equally complete misap- 
prehension of the facts, and an equally entire want of knowledge of 
the true relation of the parties, our fellow-members in England who 
have done us the honor of electing us as honorary associates might 
deem such interference something more than an indiscretion. 

3. The third example of a somewhat limited view of an important 
question in economic science is Professor Price’s explanation of the 
recent period of depression. It is doubtless true that the famines in 
India and China, the Russian war, and the disturbed condition of 
Turkey, — all affecting the demand for British manufactures, — to 
which may be added the great cessation of demand from this country 
after the panic of 1873, may fully justify the statement that for many 
years Great Britain was consuming more wealth than she produced ; 
but the attempt to extend this explanation to this country must utterly 
fail: the facts are all against it. 

Since 1873 there has doubtless been in this country an enormous 
change in the distribution of wealth among our own citizens, and a 
revaluation on a specie basis of property previously estimated in de- 
preciated paper, much of which property was also mortgaged in paper 
obligations which have had to be redeemed in specie. There is no 
doubt that a false measure of value—the deferred and depreciated 
promise of the nation forced into use by law, and wilfully maintained 
in its irredeemable and inconvertible condition for many years after 
the Government had ample surplus revenue in gold coin to have re- 
deemed and paid all the notes — has worked fraud and felony, steal- 
ing property from those who had not wasted but would have saved it, 
and conveying it to those who had not earned it. 

No one can deny that the hardship of a return to an honest 
standard of value after the debauch which has always occurred when a 
nation tampers with and depreciates its money, is as great as and 
more difficult to overcome than that which follows the first issue of 
the inconvertible notes. The crisis and overwhelming disaster which 
overtook Great Britain when the Bank of England resumed payment 
in specie of her depreciated notes, issued during the Napoleonic con- 
test, constitutes but one of many historic examples of this kind. 

Yet in this country, notwithstanding all that this nation has suf- 
fered, there never has been a time in its history when there was such 
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an abundant and excessive production of all which constitutes wealth, 
when there has been less of “over-consumption,” than during the 
period which elapsed from the date of the commercial crisis and panic 
of 1873 to the re-establishment of the specie standard on January 1, 
1879. 

It was with this excess of our production of grain, meat, cotton, 
oil, and in less degree of manufactured goods and wares, that we 
bought back all our national, state, and railroad bonds, which were re- 
sold to us by other nations in part from choice but mainly from 
necessity, and in order that they might therewith purchase a portion 
of our excessive abundance. It was with the further excess of these 
commodities — which would have rotted on the field or lain dormant in 
the earth if we could not have sent them abroad — that we bought 
the gold coin by means of which we have re-established the specie 
standard. 

But it may be rejoined by the learned Professor: The cause of the 
beginning of the depression in 1873 was the “ over-consumption ” of 
wealth in the construction of unnecessary railroads, and in other 
modes of extravagant expenditure ; in fact he cites the rapid con- 
struction of railroads, and the consequent conversion of quick into 
fixed capital, as one of the chief examples of over-consumption and 
one of the prime causes of subsequent depression. 

There can be no question that the railway mania was a cause of sub- 
sequent depression, but not for the reason assigned. The construc- 
tion of new railroads reached its highest point in 1871, when 7,400 
miles were constructed, from which point the construction receded to 
1,712 miles in 1875. 

In the year 1871, when the harvest work was being done, the grain 
crop of 1870 was being consumed, which exceeded the crop of 1869 by 
138,000,000 bushels. This certainly furnished ample food for the 
force employed ; and as the cotton crop of 1870-71 exceeded the 
crop of 1869-70 by 1,200,000 bales, worth at least $72,000,000, there 
was ample means for the purchase of all the iron or other materials for 
the equipment of the roads from the excess of this single product. 

But there is another method of proving conclusively that there was 
no “over-consumption” in the period either of inflation, from 1869 to 
1873, or of depression, from 1873 to 1879. 

In this whole period the average annual increase in the production 
of this country, measured either in quantities or in specie values, was 
greater than the increase of population. It may also be proved that 
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this increasing product was annually compassed with less application 
of manual labor, and was also moved each year from producer to con- 
sumer at a cost of a constantly decreasing proportion. 

While this has been true of production in general ever since the end 
of the war in 1865, there have of course been special exceptions. 
The abnormal war-demand for some kinds of woollen fabrics and 
other wares caused an undue proportion of machinery and labor to be 
directed to their supply ; and many unskilfully and hastily constructed 
mills and works were stopped for a time ; but these have since passed 
into new hands, have been improved, and are now fully employed. 

It was not the actual construction of railroads which worked mis- 
chief: nearly every mile laid before the panic has already justified its 


existence, and is now performing good service on a specie basis, while . 


we are now building, without undue excitement, more miles of railroads 
than ever before at any one time. 

It was the speculative method that was bad ; and when it broke down, 
many mines, iron-works, and rolling-mills were stopped and became 
bankrupt ; but in new hands all that were rightly placed are now 
needed, and more are being added. In the Hocking Valley of Ohio, 
in the very face of the depression, the production of iron has grown 
from almost nothing in 1874 to over 75,000 tons in 1880, and is still 
rapidly increasing. 

But, after all, what did the cessation of railway construction and 
the decrease in miles of new road from 7,400 in 1871 to 1,712 miles 
in 1875 really mean, when measured in days’ work? The difference 
in round figures was 5,700 miles, at a real cost not exceeding $20,000 
per mile, whatever the nominal amount of stock or bonds issued may 
have been. In the aggregate the total expenditure was, therefore, 
not over $114,000,000. In that culminating year the wages of iron- 
puddlers had reached nine dollars a day in some places ; attendants 
upon rolling-mills, four to five dollars ; mechanics, three to four dol- 
lars ; and common laborers, two dollars to two dollars and a half. If 
the whole difference of 5,400 miles between the construction of 1875 
and that of 1871 be assumed to have been an excess not absolutely 
called for, it yet represents a sum which our circumstances fully war- 
ranted us in spending. 

The total expenditure for the assumed excess of railroads represents 
$380,000 per day for 300 working days,—a sum sufficient to pay 
127,000 men at the low average of three dollars each. It is not prob- 
able that the whole force of men employed in mines, rolling-mills, or 
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' machine-shops, or in building the roads or laying tracks for this 


5,400 miles, exceeded 100,000, and it could not have been over 150,000 
under any circumstances. This force consisted in largest degree of 
common laborers, unmarried. There may have been two others, on 
the average, dependent on each laborer: if so, it appears that the larg- 
est proportion of our population dependent, even for a single year, on 
the assumed excess of railroad construction never exceeded one to 
one and a half per cent, and amounted to little if any more than the 
present annual increase of population from immigration alone. 

Furthermore, it is impossible to assume that the sum of $114,000,000 
represents over one and a half to two per cent of the gross value 
of the annual product of this country, nor did that sum measure the 
average increase in quantity of each year from 1869 to 1879 inclusive. 
Yet railway construction was the most marked example of the conver- 
sion of quick capital, and represented rapid consumption more than 
any other mode of expenditure. If there was any such “ over-consump- 
tion” as to cause a scarcity, railroad building must have been the 
principal factor in the account. 

The next example cited would doubtless be the extravagant ex- 
penditures of cities and towns in public works; but it is believed that if 
all these expenditures were analyzed, they would not aggregate so large 
a sum of money annually, or account for the employment of so large 
a number of men, as the construction of railroads ; and if all other 
modes of excessive expenditure during the inflation period be aggre- 
gated, analyzed, and converted into days’ work, it is not probable — 
hardly possible— that we could discover a force of over 250,000 
adults who were discharged from work by the consequences of the 
panic. And if each of these had three dependents and be counted as 
four persons, we have 1,000,000 out of a population at that date of 
about 43,000,000 temporarily discharged from labor, constituting 
less than two and a half per cent, and representing less than two 
and a half per cent of our annual consumption. Let it now be 
considered that during this very period,—say from 1873 to 1877, 
— within which the point of extreme depression was reached and 
passed, our gross production of grain, meat, and other agricultural 
products, and of all goods and wares manufactured (with a few excep- 
tions, which, as has been stated, were subject to special conditions), 
increased more than two and a half per cent each year, and we then 
find no clew to depression in any possible over-consumption. It 
will be observed that a further analysis would prove that in this force 
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of say 250,000 adults discharged from their accustomed work by the 
cessation of the constructive occupations of railroad building, city im- 
provements, and the luxurious expenditure of individuals in “ palatial 
residences” and the like which marked that period, there was a larger 
proportion of common or illiterate and uninstructed laborers than in 
almost any other branches of work. The diggers and delvers consti- 
tute the largest portion of the railway constructors ; the hod-carriers, 
cartmen, and common laborers are the most numerous class in city 
work ; the coal-miners and iron-workmen possess skill, but are yet to 
be classed among the illiterate and uninstructed. 

It was the absence of demand for the consumption of this idle 
force, it was their restricted, not their over consumption, which caused 
iron, coal, and goods to accumulate, and thus aggravated the conse- 
quences of the panic. 

But the want of work for this relatively insignificant force will not 
suffice to account for all the facts. We must find other causes for lack 
of occupation ; we must seck yet deeper to account for the want and 
destitution which prevailed during the period of depression in the midst 
of such an abundance of everything needed for human welfare as to 
cause all the shallow thinkers in the land to prate of over-production, 
at the same time counselling saving rather than spending, when the 
very thing most needed was to find out how to spend profitably the 
excess of our perishable productions, and by thus spending really to 
save them. 

This other factor in the temporary depression of the period may, 
perhaps, be found in the very rapid improvement in machinery, or in 
its application where hand-work had been depended upon before. 
This kind of progress always proceeds most rapidly in the periods of 
what are called “the hardest times.” 

Any attempt to make a complete analysis of this temporary cause 
of depression would be almost the work of a lifetime ; but from a few 
examples the whole case may be comprehended. In the great saw- 
mills of the West, one man, at high wages and with less physical ex- 
ertion, works off eight times the quantity of sawed lumber that one 
man was able to work off before the war. In the coarse-cotton mill, 
one operative converts nearly twice as much cotton into cloth in a 
day of ten hours, as one operative could convert in a day of thirteen 
hours in 1840; one now receives nearly the same wages that two did 
then, and yet the cost of the cloth to the consumer is very much less. 
Steel can now be made cheaper than iron was produced before the 
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invention of Bessemer, and the few hands now employed earn far 
more than the many did then. It is during the “hardest times” that 
these changes are most rapid, and the very energy of progress makes 
the penury of the unskilled the greater. 

This class of changes would fully account for the remainder of the 
unemployed in the years succeeding the panic, whose number never 
reached five per cent of the laboring force of the nation. The effect 
of an excess of five per cent of laborers is, however, precisely the same 
as the effect of five per cent excess of the products of labor ; that is, 
a depression in the price of the whole in far greater measure. When- 
ever either occurs, the whole commercial body is affected ; a general 
decline in prices and wages sets in, and continues until some change 
comes about, under which the excess, either of labor or goods, can be 
absorbed. 

We may present the case in another manner, It may be fairly 
proved that in a normal condition the cost of subsisting the whole 
population of this country absorbs the product, or that which is re- 
ceived in exchange for the product, of about ninety per cent of the 
whole number; the work of the other ten per cent is devoted to the 
maintenance of the capital already in existence, or in adding to it 
perhaps five per cent in each department. These percentages cannot 
be absolutely determined, but it has been the conclusion of those who 
have attempted the solution of this problem, that not over ten per 
cent of the annual product can be capitalized, and not over five per 
cent saved in a permanent addition to our wealth. It follows that the 
stability of the wages of all the workmen, and the maintenance of all 
the profits of capital, coupled with rapid exchanges and full consump- 
tion, depend almost wholly upon the steady, regular, and continuous 
employment of the fraction, be it five per cent more or less, who con- 
vert the excess of quick or perishable capital into permanent forms. 
Whether the fractions stated be approximately true or not, this fact 
must be assumed,— that the full occupation of all who are willing and 
able to work implies of necessity the employment of a portion in some 
kind of constructive enterprise undertaken with reference to the need 
of future generations. In the nature of things it happens that the 
owners of the excess of capital earned or accumulated in the present 
must, if they use it at all, extend a credit, or trust the future for 
reimbursement both of the principal and interest. If such a credit or 
trust is not so extended, if there is no such confidence in invest- 
ments as to induce the conversion of the excess of perishable capital 
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into permanent forms, a fraction of the laboring force of five per cent 
more or less, will be out of work, and the conditions must be just 
what we have seen in these late years. These conditions were a mass 
of idle able-bodied men, mostly consisting of common or unskilled 
laborers, concentrated in towns and cities, to which they flocked in 
search of employment, and where they appeared much more numerous 
than they really were, while at the same time there was more perish- 
able capital waiting to be consumed than ever before, or, in common 
speech, more money to lend. 

There may be many causes for the cessation of constructive enter- 
prises ; but, among them all, any doubt about the stability or quality of 
the money of a nation is one of the most potent. It is not intended 
to argue this question at this time ; no man of any intellectual stand- 
ing or knowledge denies it ; no one but a fool doubts it; no one but a 
knave or a fool attempts to prove that such is not the fact. At all 
times, in all places, and among all conditions of men, the issue and 
enforced use of inconvertible legal-tender government notes —or, 
what was the same thing in Great Britain, the enforced use of the in- 
convertible notes of the Bank of England — have worked the same 
malignant results: first, an unwholesome and speculative activity, 
and, next, an almost utter cessation of all constructive enterprise. 

For six long years we lived ‘from hand to mouth, as if never a new 
mile of rail would be needed, never a new house be wanted, never the 
product of a new spindle be required; we added to our stock of fixed 
capital only that which we were almost forced to add in spite of dis- 
trust, and most of our additions were more with a view of saving or 
completing what we already possessed than of providing for any 
prospective wants of coming generations. During this long period 
the most intelligent of those who had been engaged in the mechanic 
arts took up the new lands in the West, while others earned a pre- 
carious living on small job-work, or else appeared as tramps, —a 
much-abused class, who all suffered for the sins of the most reckless 
of their number. 

On January 1, 1879, the people of this country were convinced 
that the specie standard was restored ; in other words, that the quality 
of the money by which their investments were to be measured was 
assured. When this mental change occurred, when confidence was 
thus restored, new railroads were at once undertaken, new mills were 
projected, new mines and works were opened ; constructive enterprise 
started at once into activity, and every capable and willing laborer 
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was immediately employed ; the tide of immigration set this way; and 
every condition of prosperity seemed present within but a few months 
of the time when all had been complaining of great adversity, and a 
few had acthally experienced it. 

All that had changed on January 1 was that the Government began 
to redeem its broken promises, and the lawful money of the country 
ceased to be a lie. 

The danger is only averted for a time, but has not yet passed. 
Our lawful money may again become a lie. So long as it is held to be 
lawful to force a promise of money into use in place of true money, 
the danger will continue. So long as the legal-tender function of the 
notes of the United States is permitted by Congress and the courts to 
stand, so long will the danger of bad money exist, and therewith also 
the danger of another period of depression and of enforced idleness on 
the part of great numbers of willing laborers. 

The depression of the last few years has not been caused by “ over- 
consumption,” but by restricted consumption; and this was the 
necessary consequence of the attempt of the Government to make a 
dishonored and repudiated note, due on demand, but wilfully main- 
tained in forced circulation, serve as a substitute for true money in 
gold coin. When the Government began to meet its obligations, 
confidence returned, and the people at once furnished themselves 
with all the gold needed, and are still adding to their stock. The 
great work will only be completed when the Treasury ceases to as- 
sume the functions of a bank, for which it is utterly unfit, and the 
only legal tender shall be a dollar made of gold. Then, and then only, 
will the nation fully realize the great compensation for the Civi] War; 
then only will it comprehend the grand opportunity which the relief 
from the curse of Slavery has opened to it ; then, and then only, will it 
reach the full enjoyment of personal liberty under righteous laws. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 











THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


HE establishment and organization of a great State university 

in Texas, with a foundation and purposes worthy of the vast 
and promising State, seems an event worthy of some notice in this 
country at least. The probable future of this almost “imperial 
realm” gives importance to its grand schemes for education. Every 
one knows that Texas has an immense area; but few perhaps appre- 
ciate that it equals in extent the united areas of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, and that it is larger than England and Germany combined. 
With a soil everywhere fertile, — often exceptionally so,—a climate 
mild and wholesome, rivalling in softness and purity that of Italy, and 
lying between parallels which include the famous Plateau of Iran and 
the Mediterranean nations, whence came civilization, — Texas is 
indeed “a noble land, calling forth and rewarding the energies of 
man.” Its population has nearly doubled during the past decade ; 
and if peopled as densely as France, it would contain more inhab- 
jtants than the entire United States has at present. Thus the tra- 
ditions of its history, its immense area, its fruitful soil, its delightful 
climate, its long sea-coast, its numerous bays and rivers, its unde- 
veloped mineral wealth, and its high rate of increase in population 
justify the hope that the “beautiful savannas of Texas” will be- 
come at no distant day the abode of a great and prosperous people, 
richly endowed with the best elements of a progressive civilization. 
The complete development of the system of public instruction, which 
the present generation inherits from the past, must be a powerful 
agency in promoting and hastening this happy result. Texas has 
never been wholly indifferent to this essential element of progress: 
the founders of the Republic, in severing Texas from Mexico, gave as 
a reason for their action that the government of Mexico “ has failed 
to establish any public system of education, . . . although it is an 
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axiom of political science that, unless the people are educated and 
enlightened, it is idle to expect the continuance of civil liberty or 
the capacity for self-government.” These illustrious men bequeathed 
to the State they had created a system of public instruction which, 
after the lapse of nearly half a century, the people will do well to 
develop. This system closely resembles and was probably derived 
from that which Jefferson prepared for the Old Dominion. It in- 
cluded — 
I. Elementary schools for the instruction of all. 

II. Endowed academies for more advanced instruction. 

III. One or more universities in which the several branches of 
learning should be taught in the most advanced stages. 

Munificent provisions for free elementary instruction were made 
by the republic, by appropriations of public lands; and these have 
been augmented by the State, until the domain devoted forever to 
maintaining public free schools amounts to more than fifty millions 
of acres, —a realm as large as all New England increased by half of 
New York. The prospective value of this endowment is well-nigh in- 
calculable. A good foundation was laid for the academies also. Three, 
afterward increased te four, leagues of land were given to each 
county for an academy or a high school. During the chaotic period 
of reconstruction, however, the State resumed control of these lands, 
and afterward, in returning them to the counties, directed that they 
should be used for the common schools. It is to be hoped that 
this unfortunate mistake will be repaired by making liberal provis- 
ions for secondary education from the large amount of the public 
domain still unappropriated. 

Of the history, resources, and organization of the university we 
will treat more fully. It is a child of the Republic of Texas. In 
1839, while Mexico was still threatening war, and the United States 
was still unwilling to receive the new-born nation into the sisterhood 
of States, the Congress of the Republic, acting on the recommenda- 
tion of the gallant President Lamar, dedicated fifty leagues of the 
public land to found a university, and directed the commissioners 
who were appointed to locate the capital, to reserve within its 
limits an eligible site for the buildings. Thus when the beautiful 
city of Austin arose on the frontier of civilization, a noble eminence 
called “ College Hill” — commanding a fine view of a striking land- 
scape made up of the picturesque city, the winding Colorado, the 
azure-clad mountains, and the undulating prairie, and surrounded by 
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a campus of forty acres— was forever devoted to the University 
of Texas. 

The first attempt to organize was not made until nearly twenty 
years later, in 1858. At this time the growth of the State in wealth 
and population induced the passage of an Act for the immediate es- 
tablishment of the university. The provisions of this Act are im- 
portant, and will affect to some extent the future organization. One 
hundred thousand dollars were appropriated from the State treasury, 
and made forever a part of the funds of the university. “The con- 
trol, management, and supervision of the university ” were to be vested 
in a board of administrators, consisting of the governor, the chief- 
justice of the State, and eight other persons to be nominated by the 
governor and confirmed by the Senate. The curriculum was to in- 
clude “ancient and modern languages, mathematics, pure and applied 
physics, chemistry, mineralogy, including geology, the principles of 
agriculture, botany, anatomy, surgery, medicine, zodlogy, history, eth- 
ics, rhetoric and de/les lettres, civil government, political economy, the 
law of nature, of nations, and municipal law.” The crudeness and 
incompleteness of such a plan of university studies are too manifest 
to need comment. No religious test was to be required as a condition 
of admission to any privilege or office in the university ; no sectarian 
instruction was to be allowed, and tuition was to be free. The board 
of administrators were to elect a president and faculty, establish 
the standard of admission, and prescribe “a course of study and 
discipline.” The approach of the Civil War prevented any attempt 
to carry out this plan, which no friend of the institution will now 
regret, since (to say nothing of the plan itself) the inauguration of 
a respectable university on a foundation of $100,000 was altogether 
impracticable. A second attempt was made in 1866, during the troub- 
lous days of Reconstruction. The leading features of the Act of 1858 
were revived, but not improved by the few changes made. A foolish 
provision was the division of the resources between two universities, — 
one in the east and one in the west. But fortunately for the cause 
of higher education, the unsettled condition of society prevented any 
attempt to execute the provisions of this act. 

The Constitution adopted in 1876 supersedes all previous legisla- 
tion and is the organic law of the State. Its provisions concerning 
the university are wise and generous. It directs the Legislature to 
inaugurate the institution as soon as practicable, secures to the funds 
all previous appropriations, directs that only the interest on the funds 
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shall be used, and adds to the already growing resources one million 
acres of the public domain, —a territory considerably larger than 
Rhode Island. It prescribes the object of the university to be “ the 
promotion of literature and the arts and sciences,” and incorporates 
as a “branch of the university, for instruction in agriculture, the 
mechanic arts and the science connected therewith,” the State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, already established in 1871 
under the federal appropriation for such institutions. It requires 
that the location of the university shall be determined by a vote of 
the people of the whole State, and directs that a “college, or branch 
university,” be established and maintained for the instruction of the 
colored youths of the State. 

Thus the policy of past legislation has been sacredly to guard and 
freely to augment the resources of the university, until they become 
ample for founding an institution worthy of the name. An exami- 
nation of the present condition of these resources reveals the gratify- 
ing fact that the organization of the university need not be longer 
deferred. Somewhat more than one half of the land donation made 
by the republic has been sold for about $500,000, and the proceeds have 
been either invested in five, six, and seven per cent State bonds, or 
held in ten per cent land-notes. The sum of $100,000 appropriated to 
the university by the Act of 1858 was borrowed by the State, and in 
1866 was replaced by five per cent State bonds. The invested funds, 
therefore, amount to nearly $600,000, and by the sale of the lands are 
steadily enlarging. The accrued interest at the close of the present 
year will amount to more than $200,000, and the annual interest on 
the invested funds exceeds $40,000. The unsold lands are worth, at 
present, $1,500,000. The endowment funds, buildings, grounds, 
etc., of the department of agriculture and the mechanic arts are 
valued at $400,000. The University of Texas is worth, therefore, 
exclusive of $200,000 accrued interest, $2,500,000; and this superb 
endowment is enhancing in value with the growth of the State in 
wealth and population. Few even of the most famous institutions 
of the world began their career on so generous a foundation. Neither 
Harvard nor Yale was so wealthy at the completion even of its first 
centenary. 

In Texas there is just now a remarkable interest in education. The 
people, no longer contented with magnificent provisions for the fu- 
ture, are demanding adequate provisions for the present. The senti- 
ment in favor of free elementary education has been growing of late 
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years, until it has overborne all opposition. Normal schools have 
recently been established to train professional teachers for the com- 
mon schools, and are munificently supported by the State. The va- 
rious denominational colleges, though greatly hampered by poverty, 
are more largely attended than ever before. Increasing numbers 
of Texan students are leaving the State to obtain better facilities for 
higher education than are furnished at home. The catalogue of one 
university a thousand miles away shows thirty Texans on its rolls; 
another shows twenty; and the State has representatives in nearly 
every respectable college in the East and North. During the past 
year as many as three hundred Texan students have been pursuing 
in other States courses of study which might be taught in the State 
university as soon as organized. The pecuniary loss to the State 
from this source does not fall far short of $250,000. This is indeed 
a minor consideration ; yet it is not trivial in a new State, which 
needs more than all its capital to develop its well-nigh inexhaustible 
material resources. The pressing want of adequate facilities for 
higher education, appealing to the newly awakened interest in gen- 
eral education, has led to a wide-spread desire for the immediate 
organization of the university. Socially and politically it is needed 
for the training of those who are to exert influence over their fellows. 
Too many able young men cannot incur the heavy expense involved 
in long trips and protracted residence at colleges in distant States. 
The chaotic condition of public education and the low standard of 
scholarship throughout the State, not less than the humiliation of 
being held the “ Barbary of the Union,” are further powerful reasons 
for organizing the University of Texas. Well may the Governor ex- 
claim: “I am opposed to waiting longer. The posterity, for whom this 
bounty was donated forty years ago, has come: we of the present 
generation are the intended beneficiaries.” So manifest is the ne- 
cessity, and so strong is the current, that the dominant political party 
has incorporated in its present State platform a recommendation urg- 
ing the immediate organization of the university ; and the chief dan- 
ger now threatening the future of the institution is that of crude and 
premature legislation. 

It is vitally important that the wise and conservative policy which 
has led to the accumulation of ample resources, before starting expen- 
diture, should control in the delicate and difficult work of establishing 
and ordering the university. A mistake at this point might foreshad- 
dow “the setting of a great hope,” defeat the plan of the founders 
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of the republic, and rob the future of a priceless blessing. A uni- 
versity is one of the most complex products of modern times. Its 
power and efficiency are not indeed necessarily proportioned to its 
age, for some of the leading institutions, both in America and in 
Germany, are among the youngest; yet such a university as Texas 
needs and may establish cannot be made to order. The best course 
for the Legislature to pursue will be fo intrust the whole work to a 
carefully selected board of regents. 

This board, consisting of the governor of the State and one 
member from each congressional district, should contain the best 
men in the State. In general, graduates of leading American col- 
leges, many of whom hold high positions in business or professional 
life throughout the State, should be preferred. The organization of 
the university, if committed to men of this character, will be ac- 
cepted as an exalted trust, to be performed as a labor of love to the 
honor of the State and the advantage of the present and future gen- 
erations. If the Legislature, after ordering the voting for the location 
of the university prescribed by the Constitution of the State, shall 
select a wise and earnest board of regents, and intrust to this board 
the entire organization and control of the scheme, such wisdom will 
deserve not only the gratitude of Texans, but the applause of all 
friends of higher education. 

One of the earliest duties of the board of regents will be the elec- 
tion of the president of the university. The importance of securing 
the counsel and guidance of an able president before the form of the 
university shall have been fixed is evident. The success of nearly all 
the leading American colleges has been due, in a large measure, 
to the inspiring minds of great presidents. The first president of 
the University of Texas should be pre-eminently an organizer, con- 
versant with the best systems both in America and Europe, alive to 
the growing demands of the present age, familiar with the needs 
of the State, and in full accord with the State system of public in- 
struction, of which the university should be the strongest support and 
the chief glory. Lastly, he should be endowed with somewhat of the 
wondrous power of him who 

“ To his native centre fast, 
Shall into*‘Future fuse the Past, 
And the world’s flowing fates in his own mould recast.” 

Such a board and such a president ought to be all-sufficient. The 
most important questions demanding attention at the outset will con- 
cern the scope of instruction, the selection of suitable professors, and 
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the erection of the necessary buildings. In determining the first of 
these problems, the question will at once arise whether to follow the 
system of the German, the English, the French, or the American col- 
lege, or the “ideal American university.” Not improbably an able board 
of regents, advised by a president familiar with all these systems, will 
develop a new plan, combining some of the best features of all, yet 
differing from all in being adapted to the special wants of Texan 
society. In the present condition of Texan colleges it will be neces- 
sary to establish courses of study leading to baccalaureate degrees in 
arts, in literature, and in science. If the existing colleges, and others 
which shall be established hereafter, could be made to do a work simi- 
lar to that accomplished by the gymnasia of Germany, and the uni. 
versity be thus left free to devote its resources to strictly university 
studies, every friend of education would rejoice. But such a scheme 
is wholly impracticable in Texas,and probably would be impracticable 
anywhere in the United States. If, however, the requisites for ad- 
mission be made as high as those of the best Eastern colleges, — as, 
for example, of the newly founded Johns-Hopkins University at Bal- 
timore, — the university will interfere very slightly with any of the 
existing colleges whose work is chiefly preparatory, and who may 
expect to find their usefulness increased. Only the fumgi among 
these will be endangered. The general effect will be strengthening. 
Courses of study for the degrees of Master of Arts, Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, and Civil Engineer will be demanded at the outset, and 
students should be encouraged to seek these degrees by means of 
the system of fellowships which has been so often fruitful of good 
results. The number -and variety of the courses of study, both for 
graduates and undergraduates, will be determined by the greater or 
less conservatism of the board of regents, their knowledge of the 
experience of other institutions, and the extent of available re- 
sources. The conditions of a university as understood by the Ger- 
mans — Lehrfreiheit and Lernfretheit — may not yet be practicable in 
America; yet no institution in which Wissenschaft, knowledge for 
its own sake, is not the supreme end deserves the proud name of a 
university. The department of law should be established at once, and 
a department of medicine should probably be added at an early day. 
The generous foundation of the department of agriculture and the 
_ mechanic arts should be at once broadened into a school of science, 

similar to the Sheffield Scientific School at New Haven, or the School 
of Mines at Columbia College. The instructors must of course be 
of such recognized ability and eminence, that no Texan need leave 
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the State to study anywhere, in this country at least, any subject 
which the university undertakes to teach. The dest men should be 
sought without regard to section or creed. Whether from Harvard, 
first in age and wealth, or Yale, “ mother of colleges” and pre-eminent 
in science, or Princeton, so largely represented in the South, or the 
University of Virginia, the pioneer American university, or the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, crowning a superb system of public instruction 
such as Texas hopes one day to enjoy, — whether from some or all 
of these or from others — from American or European universities — 
scholars of the first rank must be engaged. To obtain such men, 
and to avoid the adventurous sciolists, the regents will need much 
wisdom, patience, and liberality. The culture and insight of the 
president should be utilized in the difficult but all-important task 
of selecting the right men for the professorships. Under proper 
management, the attractions of a new and well-endowed university, 
situated in a beautiful capital city, in a mild and wholesome climate, 
enjoying the unbounded confidence and affection of a generous and 
growing people, and paying salaries as good as the best, cannot fail 
to secure such professors as the plan and purpose of the university 
demand. 

The ability of the university to provide the best instruction will 
be greatly enhanced if no attempt is made to erect expensive dor- 
mitories. The present century has witnessed the decay of many 
ancient and venerable superstitions, among which must be reckoned 
the belief that a university cannot exist without dormitories. The 
results of the abolition of dormitories by the University of Michigan 
have been so favorable that, according to Professor Adams, “ no offi- 
cer of the university has ever desired that they should be reinstated ;” 
the Johns-Hopkins does admirably without.dormitories ; and to one 
acquainted with the German universities, the course pursued by some 
of the-best colleges in this country of expending hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in building dormitories, which become a heavy an- 
nual tax of thousands on the general funds of the college, seems 
unwise-and extravagant. Are not these costly buildings at Princeton, 
Cornell, and elsewhere more frequently erected by well-meaning but 
injudicious friends of the institution than by the action or desire of 
the colleges themselves? The income of the University of Texas 
will be better employed in paying the salaries of eminent professors 
and able lecturers, and in supplying the institution with a museum, 
extensive scientific apparatus, and an ample library, than in building 
imposing dormitories. 
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The question whether the advantages of inaugurating a university 
under the auspices of the State are not counterbalanced by peculiar 
dangers and difficulties has not been seriously considered in Texas. 
It is enough that facilities for higher education are greatly needed, 
and that the Staite alone is able to supply them. The far-seeing policy 
which has controlled in the accumulation of large resources, if con- 
tinued in the organization of the institution, will preclude innovations 
not tending to broaden and elevate the scope and influence of the 
university. Concerning State universities in general, it will be diffi- 
cult to controvert the position of the able and accomplished Superin- 
tendent Pierce, to whom chiefly Michigan owes its admirable system 
of public instruction: “In respect to the assertion that State institu- 
tions do not and cannot flourish, it may safely be affirmed that the 
history of the past proves directly the reverse. The oldest and most 
venerable institutions in our land are emphatically State institutions: 
they were planted, came up, increased in stature, and attained to the 
maturity and vigor of manhood under the guidance and patronage of 
the State. The same is true of nearly all the European universities: 
they are State institutions, — founded, sustained, and directed by the 
State.” It will not be safe to affirm that State universities “do not 
and cannot flourish” in this country until the American people shall 
have lost its capacity for self-government and the spirit of progress shall 
have forsaken our race. A university established like that of Texas by 
the State may expect to remain the favorite of the State and to be 
fostered accordingly. Organized by the freshly aroused spirit of educa- 
tional progress, its inauguration marks the incoming of a new era in 
the development of society. Great results cannot, indeed, be expected 
at once; for early growth, if wholesome and enduring, must be slow and 
gradual. The influence indirectly exerted in moulding public opinion, 
in elevating the standard of culture, and in unifying and invigorating 
the State system of public instruction, will be very great from the 
beginning: the more direct, deeper, and more abiding influence re- 
sulting from the training and loyal devotion of a large number of the 
best minds in the Commonwealth will come later and more slowly. 
May we not hope that an institution so nobly endowed and so sacredly 
guarded as this has been will be so wisely organized, so ably admin- 
istered, and so generously sustained, as to become not only an honor 
to the State and a strong aid to the progress of civilization, but also 
ultimately one of the foremost of American universities ? 
Oscar H. Cooper. 































































A UNITED STATES BANKRUPTCY STATUTE. 


A BANKRUPT law of some sort seems to be a necessity of modern 
commerce. Wherever there is trading upon credit, there must 
sometimes be insolvency ; and the first great object of such a law—that 
_which affects the property of the debtor, undertaking to divide it 

equally, so that all those who share the risk shall share the loss pro- 
portionally —is so obviously just that if this were all of the system, 
there would be but one opinion as to its propriety. 

The second function of a bankrupt law is so bound up with the 
first, and is of so much importance to one of the parties to every 
bankruptcy, that no Act of Congress is likely to be passed which does 
not provide for it. This is the discharge of debtors from further legal 
obligation for their existing debts. This part of the law is more open 
to controversy. Creditors are not partial to it; and many judicious 
persons have doubted its expediency. Chancellor Kent and several 
other eminent jurists of New York once reported to the Legislature 
of that State that an insolvent law “was, and probably ever must be, 
from the very nature of it, productive of incalculable abuse, fraud, and 
perjury, and greatly injurious to public morals.” The reasons given 
referred chiefly to the bad effect of the discharge, which was thought 
to encourage carelessness and fraud. This opinion, and others like it, 
have so far prevailed in the great commercial State of New York that 
it has never adopted a complete system of bankruptcy, but only some 
partial and inadequate substitutes for it. 

But the persons who now entertain this opinion, after an examina- 
tion of the subject, are, I suppose, even in New York, a rather small 
minority. In all the commercial countries of Europe, and in many of 
the States of this country, such laws are now in operation. The re- 
lease from debt by authority of the State, without payment, is undoubt- 
edly a sort of confiscation. It is defended upon the ground of the 
advantage which society derives from the restoration to active business 
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life of one who would otherwise languish under a burden which he 
has no hope of removing. The creditors, it is urged on this side of 
the argument, do not lose their debts, but only so much of them as is 
represented by the chance that the debtor would ever be able to pay 
them ; and it is believed by many persons that the payments which 
are actually made by discharged debtors who have become prosperous, 
and are moved by a sense of moral responsibility, is quite equal, in the 
long run, to what could be forced from them under the system of per- 
petual obligation. All this applies only to honest debtors. To restore 
a cheat to the renewed opportunity of deceiving those who trust him 
is not considered worthy of an enlightened public policy. 

The French law, recognizing the fact that the release of insolvents 
is granted for the public good, fixes public disabilities in respect to 
voting and the exercise of certain other civil rights, upon the dis- 
charged debtor, however honest he may have been, and however willing 
his creditors may be to relieve him ; and this stigma can be removed 
only by an actual payment of his debts with interest. 

That this country needs a bankrupt law may be inferred from cer- 
tain well-known facts. During the eleven years of the existence of the 
law of 1867, there were more than éne hundred thousand bankruptcies 
under it; upon its repeal, several States enlarged and improved their 
insolvent laws, so-called, most of which are bankrupt laws so far as a 
State can pass such laws ; in other States, such laws are proposed and 
will be passed, and the persons most interested are moving with great 
unanimity for the re-enactment by Congress of a general and uniform 
law. All the States are not equally interested in this subject. Of the 
one hundred thousand and odd bankruptcies above mentioned, one of 
the Districts of Florida had but a single case, while Massachusetts 
had more than nine thousand. These were the two extremes, and be- 
tween them there was a great variation of numbers in the several 
States. But such States as Florida have no reason to oppose the 
passage of a bankrupt act, because it will do them no harm. It is the 
commercial States whose interests are most affected by it, and whose 
wishes should have the most weight in its consideration. 

However much the States may desire to regulate this matter by 
their own legislation, they are incompetent to do so. By the selfish 
rules of private international law which now prevail among us, the 
courts of each State give a preference to its own citizens, who, as 
creditors, may be able to seize the property of a debtor within its limits, 
over the just claims of an assignee or trustee for all the creditors, if 
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he happens to be appointed by the decree of another State. An Act 
of Congress, on the other hand, is the paramount law throughout the 
country, and a decree under it operates alike over the whole Union. 

The first object of a bankrupt law, then, can be effected only by the 
legislation of the general government. The second object is likewise 
out of the reach of the States; for their power to order a discharge with- 
out payment is confined, by the provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States, to debts due to citizens and residents of the State which 
passes the act. 

A uniform renunciation by the States of the rights of their citizens 
in these resvects, by the adoption of identical laws in all the States, 
might, perhaps, meet these difficulties, or most of them; but such 
action presupposes a community of sentiment and purpose which we 
shall not be likely to see this side of the millennium. 

If a system of bankruptcy is desirable, and if Congress alone is 
capable of establishing it, there yet remains the difficulty of framing a 
law which shall reconcile all views and interests, and be efficient in its 
operation. 

The first and most important obstacle to the efficient operation of a 
bankrupt law, and one which prevails in England and this country, is, 
that the creditors in any given case will not take the trouble to see to 
its execution. The judges cannot assume an active part in such mat- 
ters without becoming partisans ; and the creditors are often so numer- 
ous and so much scattered that they cannot combine their means and 
efforts in any common action. If they could do this, the interests at 
stake would in a great many instances fully warrant it. Without such 
co-operation an estate in bankruptcy becomes a derelict, open to the 
plunder of the strongest or most cunning of the wreckers. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that the law itself should provide some self-acting 
machinery for the supervision of all the cases. 

Then there are the conflicting interests of the debtors and creditors 
considered as classes; and unfortunately this introduces, to some ex- 
tent, a local or sectional consideration. The bankers, merchants, and 
manufacturers of the East are largely creditors, and the traders of the 
West are debtors. It is true that this distinction is rapidly diminish- 
ing as the great cities of the West accumulate capital and become dis- 
pensers of credit. But in the meantime a law which should be entirely 
acceptable to Eastern creditors might fail of approval by Western 
debtors. 

A bankrupt law is, among other things, a very stringent instrument 
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for the collection of debts for the general benefit of the creditors ; and 
‘there are debtors who do not care to pay their debts, or, if they must 
pay them, like to select certain ones among their creditors for prefer- 
ence. There is occasionally a State Legislature which condescends to 
abet this injustice. Among the different and indeed opposite hostili- 
ties wh’ch the late law excited, that of reluctant debtors was distinctly 
noticeabie. On the other hand, if debtors are treated with too much 
leniency and discharged too easily, creditors are dissatisfied. The 
problem is to find a law which shall treat both parties fairly, and shall 
work smoothly and efficiently. Thus far the debtors of the country 
have derived most advantage from that clause of the Constitution 
which gives Congress power to pass a bankrupt law. The statutes 
of 1800 and 1841 were due to the immense pressure which a great 
body of undischarged debtors could bring to bear upon Congress. 
Laws passed under such auspices are foredoomed to failure, because 
they must almost necessarily be general and undiscriminating. They 
effect release of debts er post facto; but it is next to impossible to 
inquire retrospectively into the conduct of a debtor whose fraud or 
misconduct was either committed long ago, or was only a preference 
of particular creditors, which is not fraud or misconduct except when 
there is a bankrupt law in existence. The system cannot be fairly 
judged by the operation of such statutes as those of 1800 and 1841. 
The law of 1867 was carefully drawn by the aid of the best models, 
and was intended to be permanent. As originally passed it was ac- 
ceptable to the creditors of the country ; nor did it contain any pro- 
visions unjust to debtors. Its principal and very serious defect was 
in paying the registers — who were in fact, though not in name, judges 
in bankruptcy — by fees, instead of by salary. Afterwards the amend- 
ments, as they were technically called, of 1874, added new defects. In 
the crisis of 1873, certain influential creditors found out that they were 
likewise debtors and might be put into bankruptcy for suspending 
payment of their commercial paper. They had influence enough to 
induce Congress to modify very seriously the involuntary clauses of 
the act. This part of the law was of great value, because it visited 
any fraud or attempted preference by an insolvent debtor with swift 
bankruptcy, and the fear of it kept both debtors and creditors upon 
their good behavior. In a great commercial collapse it seemed 
likely to work with uncue severity. It would probably not be found to 
do so in fact, for the whole community are then in such a position 
that mutual forbearance is necessary, and has invariably been accorded. 
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However, the amendments of 1874 were passed. They made the opera- 
tion of putting a debtor into bankruptcy against his will very cumber- 
some, expensive, and difficult, while at the safme time an involuntary 
bankrupt obtained his discharge more easily than one who applied 
voluntarily for the benefit of the act. It thus became for the interest 
of a debtor to be put into bankruptcy, and for his creditors that he 
should go in of his own accord. Of the working of this very singular 
law it was truly said, by a jurist of Irish extraction, that no one could 
be put into involuntary bankruptcy except by his own consent. 

Another change made at this time was to copy from the English 
statute of 1869 the provisions for a forced composition between a 
debtor and his creditors, if a certain proportion of creditors would con- 
sent. The idea of a composition is a valuable one. It is that the 
debtor may make a prompt settlement with his creditors, which will 
pay them all that they could receive in the regular course of proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy, and will not only save much of the expense of 
these proceedings, but will also enable the debtor to retain the good 
will of his business, which is more valuable to him than it can possibly 
be as an article of sale to his creditors. The only discharge known to 
the French law is by a composition which they call a “concordat,” 
and it is encouraged by that law. The French people are accustomed 
to supervision, and the. composition is guarded and controlled by the 
syndics, and other officers of the court, so as to be entirely just to the 
creditors. 

The English law, which we copied in 1874, in its attempt to save 
costs left the case too much under the control of the parties, which, 
as we have already seen, means the control of the debtor. He could 
go about and obtain the proxies of most of his creditors before a meet- 
ing was called or any concerted action was or could be taken. There 
was no sufficient control and inspection of his statement of debts and 
assets. These opportunities were an actual temptation even to an 
honest debtor, and were of course largely availed of by those who 
were disposed to be fraudulent. When the meeting was called, the 
minority, had they been ever so willing to act, were nearly powerless. 
English creditors are now finding the same objections to this law 
which rendered it odious in this country. 

The law of 1867, and its amendments, had thus incurred the dislike 
of creditors ; debtors had become somewhat indifferent to it, because 
it had worked a pretty general liquidation. That law died of three dis- 
eases, —fees, obstructions to involuntary proceedings, and composition. 
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It might have been amended ; but repeal is much easier than amend- 
ment. Now that it has gone, we find that, with all its faults, we sadly 
miss it. 

There is one further difficulty of administration which is peculiar to 
this country. The courts of the United States are remote, actually 
and metaphorically, from a considerable part of the people. The 
lawyers, in all but the large and central cities, are almost as unfamiliar 
as their clients with the ways of these courts. Even the simple and 
direct processes of the admiralty, in which no wayfarer could possibly 
stumble, are so little known that veteran lawyers who have not hap- 
pened to practise in the district courts turn over their cases in admir- 
alty to one of those few practitioners who have had that experience. 
It is a requisite for a good and permanent bankrupt law that its ad- 
ministration should be made easy and accessible as well as cheap. 

A bill has been drawn up, and is now before the judiciary commit- 
tees of Congress, a brief account of which will show how it is hoped 
to remedy the defects of former statutes, and to overcome, so far as 
may be, the difficulties inherent in the subject. It is desired by its 
promoters that this bill, suitably improved and amended, may be the 
beginning of a permanent system. I have no intention of praising 
this bill above others, nor would it be becoming in me to do so; but 
I wish merely to point out how it endeavors to meet the acknowledged 
difficulties of the situation. 

A salaried officer is to be appointed in each circuit by the courts 
(or he might be appointed by the President and Senate), whose whole 
duty it shall be to supervise the administration of the cases in his 
circuit, and to report all negligences and delinquencies. His powers 
and duties would resemble those of a bank examiner or insurance 
commissioner, and there seems good ground to hope that he might 
prove as useful in his department as those officers have been found to 
be in theirs. He is called in the bill a supervisor, but the office is 
more important than the name. 

The registers, who, as I have said, have and must have judicial 
powers, are to be paid in like manner by quarterly salaries. Instead 
of registers there might be judges appointed, qualified and paid as 
required by the Constitution. Whatever they are called, these officers 
will be independent of fees, and the salary must be large enough to 
command a high order of talent and accomplishment; and the bill 
provides that they shall hold their courts at such times and places as 
will bring the actual administration of the law within easy reach of 
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the debtors and creditors. Such officers, being removed from all power 
to make charges, will be naturally jealous of overcharges by assignees 
and others. The Government is to be reimbursed for the salaries of 
the registers and supervisors by a fixed charge of about the same 
amount that was paid under the late law and by a small tax upon the 
gross receipts in cases which produce anything for the creditors. 
There will be the great saving of the waste which a system of fees 
always engenders; and when the debtor is really poor the expenses 
will be trifling. It is much to be desired that the marshals and 
clerks of courts should receive fixed salaries; but this important re- 
form must extend to all the duties of these officers, of which those 
pertaining to bankruptcy are but a small part. Such a change could 
not well be introduced into a bankrupt law; but if Congress should see 
fit to make it, all suitors in the courts of the United States, including 
the courts of bankruptcy, would be much benefited. 

Compositions are provided for; but the consent of creditors to the 
debtor’s proposal is to be obtained after instead of before the books 
and affairs of the bankrupt have been fully investigated ; and all de- 
ferred payments, without exception, are to be secured by indorsements, 
or by a pledge or mortgage of property. 

If the merchants of the country want a bankrupt law, as they say 
they do, they will never have so good an opportunity to obtain a satis- 
factory one as now, before the merits and shortcomings of the late 
statutes are forgotten. If they wait until the tide of unshriven ghosts 
of debtors has forced a passage by importunity, they must expect that 
the relief which is then granted will partake of the temporary and acci- 
dental, as well as sweeping and undiscriminating, character of laws 
passed under such a pressure. The scheme of a bankrupt law does 
not appeal to partisans, must not be brought into politics ; but should 
be taken hold of and matured and carried through as a business 
measure, carefully, and with the intention to make it fair to all parties 
concerned, and worthy of a permanent place in our commercial policy. 
That there should be such a law is sufficiently shown by the compara- 
tive permanence of the law of 1867, notwithstanding its faults, and by 
the regret which is now felt for its loss. 


Joun LoweLL. 





TWO POEMS. 


I, 


LOVE’S GAIN. 


M* heart-strings are as harp-strings now, 
That vibrate from the stroke; 
I hear their echoes, since that thou 

The long repose hast broke. 


My eyes are mirrors that retain, 
My ears a treasury rare ; 

And all thy utterances remain, 
And all thy glances there. 


II, 


LOVE’S GIFT. 


GIVE my heart! An empty hand 
Were never gift to thee ! 
But oh, that thou could’st understand 
What means this gift from me! 


No mist that melts into the air, 
Or raindrop in the sea, 

Doth more its whole of being share 
Than I do, love, with thee ! 


F. W. BouRrDILLon. 
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I. Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders. 
II. Winchell’s Preadamites. 
III. Lang’s Ballades in Blue China. 
IV. Heilpin’s Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews. 
V. Burke’s Treatise on the Law of Public Schools. 
VI. King’s Echoes from the Orient. 
VII. Phillips’s Who is your Wife ? 
VIII. Greene’s Sketches of Army Life in Russia. 
1X. Cable’s Grandissimes: A Story of Creole Life. 
X. Stockton’s Jolly Fellowship. 
XI. Hosmer’s Short History of German Literature. 


I, 


F one should search the annals of Roman history one could hardly 
select a period which would, on its face, be so little attractive as 
that which Mr. Hodgkin has chosen in his “ Italy and Her Invaders, 
376-476.” 1 Equally removed from the splendor of the imperial time 
and the orderly development of new life under Charlemagne, this cen- 
tury is one of those spaces which the general historian bridges over as 
comfortably as may be, with a good deal of talk about “invading 
hordes” and “crumbling thrones,” but without leaving on our minds 
any distinct impression as to just who these invaders were, and just 
what sort of a process that crumbling was. 

The reason for this lies partly in the fact that the best knowledge 
attainable on the points we should here like to know most about is 
exceedingly meagre and unsatisfactory. The character of the time, as 
an age of universal destruction, is reflected in its literature. Annals, 
meagre to absurdity, poems clearly one mass of laudatory exaggera- 
tion, histories occasionally, but with a bitter theological tendency, 
among them all not one writer who can be safely followed for any 
great length, — such is the material which, so far as we know, has not 


1 Italy and her Invaders, 376-476. By Thomas Hodgkin, B.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1880. 2 vols. 
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since Gibbon been treated with the originality of the book before us. 
The author has wisely taken criticism by the forelock by announcing 
in his preface that, while he has addressed himself partly to the world 
of scholars, he has also kept in mind constantly the demands of gen- 
eral readers. On the whole the text speaks to the latter class, while 
in a series of notes and quite extended appendices the author gives 
an account of himself to the more critical portion of his readers. The 
whole work falls quite naturally into three books, containing the ac- 
count respectively of the Visigothic, the Hunnish, and the Vandal 
invasions ; the Herulian mutiny, which completed the work of destruc- 
tion, coming in as a telling climax. In treating of each one of these 
movements, the plan is to carry back the two streams of Roman and 
barbarian history far enough to explain the relative situation when the 
streams came together. So far as the Roman story goes, the work is 
comparatively simple and the results moderately certain and satis- 
factory, but the early history of the barbarians has proved a problem 
beyond the efforts of all investigation. Hypotheses there are enough, 
and they explain reasonably well the few phenomena; but actually 
definite information as to the origin and movements of the new peo- 
ples, German or Mongolian, we have almost none. The only resource, 
therefore, is to confess our ignorance,—as Mr. Hodgkins does very 
handsomely,—and to see what can be done with the evidence and 
hypotheses at hand. As to the Germans, we are spared any inquiry 
into their ultimate origin, and carried only to the point — whenever 
that may have been — when they began their movement toward the 
Empire. On this subject, the guidance of Jornandes’s De Rebus 
Gestis is followed as far as the criticism of common-sense will allow: 
positive control of his narrative from other sources is impossible. 
The author’s treatment of Jornandes is defended, successfully it seems 
to us,-in a long note, which illustrates very well the application of 
general rules of probability to historical criticism. But that this is a 
dangerous process we may also learn from many other passages of 
this book. For instance, the author asks why the sons of Theodosius, 
and especially Honorius, show such a sudden falling off from the 
energy and ability which had characterized the former members of 
the house, and answers that it was the fault of their “ pious, timid, and 
feeble” mother. He defends this opinion by tracing on their coins 
a striking likeness between Honorius and Fiaccilla; but unfortu- 
nately he gives us the fac-simile of these coins, from which we see for 
ourselves that Honorius was, even to the smallest details, the very 
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image of his great father. The theory here advanced, that children 
follow in character the parent of the opposite sex, appears several 
times again to explain important historical phenomena. In general 
we must notice, as a blemish on the whole work, a tendency to trace 
fanciful resemblances and consequences. The death of Stilicho is 
compared, not inaptly perhaps, to that of Wallenstein ; but then we 
are forced to follow out all the details of the analogy. Honorius is 
Ferdinand II., Olympius the Elder is Piccolomini, Sarus is Butler, 
Alaric is Wrangel. So a deposed emperor, kept in degrading pro- 
tection by barbarian Goths, is called “miserable and aimless as an 
ex-president of the United States.” It does not help our under- 
standing of the Hunnish invasion of Gaul, in which the insignificant 
Lutetia Parisinum escaped the almost universal pillage, to be re- 
minded that “if the squalid Pannonian hordes could have overleaped 
fourteen centuries of time as well as the few miles of space which in- 
tervened, how their eyes would have sparkled and their hearts well- 
nigh stopped beating with the ecstasy of rapine! for the town which 
was then scarcely worth attacking is now known by the name of 
Paris.” Occasionally, however, a real service is done by such a com- 
parison ; as, for instance, when the author illustrates the value of 
annalistic material by giving a very possible parody in the shape of 
annals of European history between 1850 and 1856. A fault equally 
bad and related to this is the ascribing of motives for historical ac- 
tions, — ¢. g., concluding that, because of two Roman ambassadors to 
Attila, “one certainly, and the other probably, still adhered to the 
worship of the Olympian deities,” therefore, “ by this time the traitors, 
the time-servers, and the hypocrites had ranged themselves on the 
side of successful Christianity ; and when the emperor wanted a man 
of indisputably high character and sterling honesty to mask by his 
innocence a dark and nefarious design, his thoughts naturally turned 
to the few remaining pagan statesmen, who probably (?) held at his 
court a position not unlike that of the Roman Catholics under 
Queen Elizabeth, or the Huguenots under Louis XIII.” All this is 
vivid and interesting, but it is not history. We feel the more privi- 
leged to point out such defects as these because they are evidently 
regarded by the author as means of vivifying the dull contents of the 
historians in whose work he has plainly labored with patient care. 
We are enabled to follow him at every step of these investigations 
by means of his copious references and the pains he has taken to 
verify his position on all important points. It is therefore with the 
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more surprise that we find him making such sparing use of modern 
writers. He gives us, it is true, under the name of “ guides,” at the 
head of each chapter, a list of modern works on the given topic; but 
these are generally only the commonest and most general treatises, 
such as Guizot's “ History of Civilization,” Gibbon, and, for German 
affairs, Mascov, “ History of the Ancient Germans,” translated from 
the German, 1738. For the migrations we are referred, indeed, to 
Pulmann and Wietersheim ; but the great literature of monographs 
and treatises on these subjects within the past quarter of a century 
is not referred to even in the notes addressed avowedly to his fellow- 
scholars. 

This is plainly a book written from the sources, and as such de- 
serves great praise ; but we must confess that we should have been 
better pleased if the author had not apparently felt it necessary to set 
himself right with his English public by devoting a chapter to an 
inquiry into the causes of Rome’s fall, in which the very reasonable 
grounds he brings forward seem to be of secondary importance com- 
pared to the one great final cause, the “will of God.” We submit 
again that, while this may be excellent theology, it is not history. 


II. 


In the eyes of modern science the importance of Adam has gradu- 
ally dwindled away until he has been judged of less account than the 
merest fragment of one of his remote ancestors. The objections to 
what we are told of him need not be recounted here ; the most impor- 
tant are to be found in Dr. Winchell’s book,! which is an attempt to 
reconcile the Biblical account with the testimony given by scientific 
research. This author sees the difficulties, chronological and other, 
in the way of making Adam the father of all mankind; and he pro- 
poses another hypothesis, according to which the Biblical account 
refers only to the Jews, and in no way denies, but rather affirms, what 
is established by other proofs, — the existence, namely, of preadamite 
races. One bit of testimony, for instance, and a tolerably convincing 


1 Pyeadamites ; or, a Demonstration of the Existence of Men before Adam ; together 
with a study of their Condition, Antiquity, Racial Affinities, and Progressive Dispersion 
over the Earth. With Charts and other Illustrations. By Alexander Winchell, LL. D., 
Professor of Geology and Palzontology in the University of Michigan, author of “‘ Sketches 
of Creation,” “The Doctrine of Evolution,” “The Reconciliation of Science and Reli- 
gion,” “A Geological Chart,” etc. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. London: Triibner 
& Co. 1880. 
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one, is the text which mentions Cain’s dread lest every one who found 
him should slay him ; or, as Dr. Winchell puts it, — 


“1. Cain recognizes the existence of some people in the regions remote from 
Eden, from whom he might apprehend bodily danger. He does not anticipate this 
because they would recognize him as an offender, but because he would be a 
foreigner and a stranger. 

“2, Jehovah recognizes the existence of a foreign people, and the danger to which 
Cain would be exposed, and provides some means by which he would be protected. 


. . . . . 7 


“4. Cain found his wife in the region to which he removed.” 


The matters he brings up, it will be noticed, are those which have 
often proved stumbling-blocks to serious thinkers, as well as to boys 
in Sunday-schools ; and now that what was once natural doubt has, 
through later discoveries, established itself irrefutably as settled con- 
viction, it becomes interesting to know what the races were that had 
already spread themselves over much of the earth at the time of 
Adam. The full testimony concerning their existence is given by 
Dr. Winchell in a, manner that cannot fail to have weight with his 
readers, and his enumeration of them is very complete. That the 
descendants of Noah could have multiplied to the extent that would 
be demanded by the requirements of the discoveries in geology, eth- 
nology, and linguistics he cannot believe. He refers the Biblical ac- 
count, as we have said, to the Jews alone, and assumes the world 
already well peopled. In the face of what recent investigation has 
brought forth, it would be impossible to ascribe to Adam alone the 
paternity of all the races of men; and this book, with admirable good 
temper and clearness, shows how untenable is any such notion. The 
author has collected proofs from all quarters; and his engravings of 
old Egyptian paintings, for instance, present some of his arguments 
in a way that may be intelligible even to a child. 

He effectually disposes of the theory which declared the negroes to 
be the descendants of Ham,—an hypothesis that did a good deal 
of work in defence of slavery in this country,—and he shows very 
clearly the intellectual inferiority of the African races. Among the 
descendants of Adam he counts only the Semitic races, the Aryans, 
whom he calls Japhetic, and the Hamites, —this last division includ- 
ing the Arcadians and Pelasgians,—the Mizraimites with their de- 
scendants, the Atlantideans, Nubians, Berbers, and Egyptians, the 
Canaanites, etc. Adam himself he looks upon as of Dravidian origin, 
and for this hypothesis he finds the following arguments :—~ 
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“1, Their geographical position [7. ¢., of the Dravida], from the earliest times 
reached by history or monuments, has been approximate to the accepted location of 


the Adamic Eden. 

“2, Their hair is dark and curly, according to the type of the Adamites. 

“3, Their complexion ranges from dark-reddish to brownish and blackish, and 
exhibits a series of transitional states between Australians and Mediterraneans, 


such as to sustain the hypothesis of a genetic passage. 
‘*4. The recognized affinity of their languages with the Turanian stock would 
explain the presence of Turanian elements in the Arcadian of the early Hamite.” 


It would take too much space to mention the relations of all the 
other races to one another and to the early stock of the Dravida. 
Those most nearly allied to us are the Premongoloids and their de- 
scendants, the Mongols, Turks, Japanese, etc., in one branch; the 
European Troglodytes, with the surviving Basques and Ural-Altaics ; 
the Chinese ; the Malayo-Chinese ; the Malays, and their American 
descendants. The next main division may be roughly described as 
containing the negroes. This whole ethnographic division is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and is defended by a vast mass of facts collected 
from various sources. The whole arrangement is avowedly a tenta- 
tive one, and of course it is liable to alteration with added knowledge ; 
yet as it now stands it cannot fail to have considerable weight, even 
if it fails to carry complete conviction about all the minor parts of the 
argument. 

The spirit of the book is excellent ; there is present a candid desire 
to weigh well all the evidence, and not to trim it to suit the hypothe- 
sis; for, after all, this Dravidian origin is nowhere stated as anything 
but a hypothesis. The author's tone is unexceptionable, and his 
proof of the existence of preadamite races may be held to be com- 
plete. On other matters those may'be excused who ask for more 
light before forming a final decision; but they will do this without 
impatience, for Dr. Winchell is nowhere dogmatic, even when he is 
most interested. How complicated the whole question is may be 
seen from the difficulty of making both the Aryan and Semitic races 
descended from the Adamites. Dr. Winchell naturally demands a 
change in the commonly received Biblical chronology ; but with even 
the time he asks for there are linguistic difficulties in the way of es- 
tablishing their original identity, just as, on the other hand, there are 
strong arguments in its favor. For a full and intelligent statement 
of the interesting questions of ethnology this volume may be warmly 
commended. 
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IIl. 


It is about two years since Mr. Lang! contributed to the English 
“New Quarterly Magazine” an admirable study of M. Théodore de 
Banville, a French poet, who is without honor except in his own 
country. As Mr. Lowell says somewhere, the high polish of French 
poetry is all that keeps out decay. In M. de Banville there is a union 
of external polish with internal emptiness. But in his preoccupation 
with form M. de Banville was led to revive the old French metres ; 
and his “ Trente-six Ballades Joyeuses” brought into favor again a 
fixed form of verse, fallen out of fashion already in Moliére’s day. 
“ Le Livre de Ballades,” which M. Asselineau edited for M. Lemerre, 
put the da//ade by the side of the sonnet. Mr. Austin Dobson first 
brought over the da//ade into English, followed speedily by Mr. Swin- 
burne and Mr. Lang. It is not too much to say that the English 
ballade writers surpass the French. Nothing of M. de Banville’s is 
better than the “ Ballade of Blue China” which gives the title to this 
collection, and which was originally written for an American maga- 
zine, just as the “Ballade of True Wisdom” first appeared in the 
pages of this Review, at the end of the poet’s paper on “ Bibliomania 
in France.” Mr. Lang is not a poet rich in words and poor in 
ideas, like unto the versifier to whom Malibran—if we may credit 
M. Legouvé — was wont to refer, as “trying to make a vapor-bath 
with a single drop of water.” On the contrary, Mr. Lang is a genu- 
ine poet, who has been helped and not hindered by his remarkable 
culture. He carries the erudition of a German with the grace of a 
Frenchman. After his admirable prose translation of the Odyssey 
(made in partnership with Mr. Butcher), he has recently published a 
prose version of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus ; and as a result of 
this prose work, it may be, we have here this fine — 


BALLADE TO THEOCRITUS IN WINTER. 


Ah! leave the smoke, the wealth, the roar 
Of London and the bustling street, 
For still by the Sicilian shore 
The murmur of the Muse is sweet; 
Still, still, the suns of summer greet 
The mountain grave of Heliké, 
And shepherds still their songs repeat, 
Where breaks the blue Sicilian sea. 


1 Ballades in Blue China. By A. Lang. London: C. Kegan, Paul, & Co. 
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What though they worship Pan no more 
That guarded once the shepherd’s seat, 
They chatter of their rustic lore, 
They watch the wind among the wheat ; 
Cicalas chirp, the young lambs bleat 
Where whispers pine to cypress tree ; - 
They count the waves that idly beat 
Where breaks the blue Sicilian sea. 


Theocritus, thou canst restore 
The pleasant years, and over-fleet ; 
With thee we live as men of yore, 
We rest where running waters meet ; 
And then we turn unwilling feet 
And seek the world — so must it be— ° 
We may not linger in the heat 
Where breaks the blue Sicilian sea. 


ENVOY. 
Master, when rain and snow and sleet 
And northern winds are cold, to thee 
We come, — we rest in thy retreat, 
Where breaks the blue Sicilian sea! 


There are translations here of dal//ades by M. de Banville, by Villon, 
and by La Fontaine, as well as a free rendering in da//ade form from 
Horace. This last is a following in the footsteps of Benserade and 
of Mr. Austin Dobson. To Mr. Dobson the book is dedicated, and 
it is fair to credit him with the dizain signed “A. D.,” which is so neat 
a criticism on this dainty little volume : — 


“ As, to the pipe, with rhythmic feet 
In windings of some Old-World dance, 
The smiling couples cross and meet, 
Join hands, and then in lines advance, — 
So, to these fair old tunes of France, 
Through all their maze of to-and-fro, 
The light-heeled numbers laughing go, 
Retreat, return, and ere they flee, 
One moment pause in panting row, 
And seem to say — Vos plaudite /” 


IV. 


Tus work ! has great merits and equally great defects. It is valu- 
able rather as a repertory of materials and aids for the critical study 


1 The Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews. Translated and critically examined 
by Michael Heilprin. In 2 vols. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1879. 
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of the Hebrew Scriptures than as a systematic or even self-coherent 
treatise. 

Its chief worth consists in its translations of Hebrew poetry. The 
author — himself a Jew, and doubtless familiar with the language of 
his fathers from his early boyhood — has brought to light many hid- 
den meanings and, hardly less often, hidden beauties, — latent, not 
unfrequently, because’ of a beauty too subtile and ethereal to be de- 
tected by one to whom the aroma of Oriental fancy is not as his 
native air. We have reason to thank him, too, that he has not at- 
tempted to translate Hebrew into English poetry; that he has un- 
earthed the diamonds without setting them; that he has given us, 
in plain and often very homely prose, imagery and ideal conceptions 
which need neither rhythm nor melody to endow them with an irre- 
sistible hold and charm. How great a service he has thus rendered 
few except careful scholars can know. Our authorized version of the 
Hebrew poems has a grandiose style, a musical ring, a cadence that 
falls sweetly on the ear; and never more so than when the translators 
were entirely at a loss for the meaning of a passage, and honestly 
rendered it by verbal translation without significance, rather than 
suborn a meaning of their own device. Mr. Heilprin has com- 
pletely rehabilitated some of the minor prophets (so-called), redeemed 
their strains of devout patriotism from the dense darkness or the 
deep penumbra in which their import was shrouded, and vindicated 
their title to poetic renown no less than to reverend memory for 
loyalty to their country and their God. 

Our author shows, also, thorough conversance with the few surviv- 
ing sources of direct light upon his subject, and with a very large 
portion of the literature—earlier and later —to which it has given 
rise. But he has some deficiencies which render his work less valu- 
able than we are sure he might have made it. He lacks reverence. 
He shows no appreciation of the devotional element of Hebrew 
poetry as indicative of a profound sentiment pre-eminently character- 
istic of its writers and of their people. He seems but feebly im- 
pressed by the majesty and grandeur which the lyrists of his race 
owe to their pervading and awful sense of the immeasurably supreme 
if not the sole deity, Jehovah. He evidently has less sympathy with 
the worshipful spirit of prophet and psalmist than the enthusiastic 
classical scholar feels with the invocations to the gods in the Homeric 
poems. Now we would not have the religious character of the He- 
brew poetry exempt it from the freest criticism. If it bears traces of 
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gross anthropomorphism, or of less than pure monotheism, it is but 
false reverence to cover them up. If it is sometimes truculent, in- 
humane, vindictive, it is worse than folly, it is rank impiety, to shift 
the blame (as has been the Orthodox fashion) from the poets to the 
God who inspired them. But the critic needs to be on the same 
plane of thought and feeling with his subject. The Hebrew Scrip- 
tures are not merely Elohistic and Jehovistic documents, but their 
writers, with few exceptions, were earnestly religious men; the his- 
torians have their own religious standard constantly in view,—a 
standard not always such as merits the approval of a more enlight- 
ened age, but from which there is no deflection ; and the poets, 
whatever their secondary theme, seldom fail to give the foremost 
place to the Divine providence, will, or glory. These compositions 
are to be treated, then, not merely as the remains of a national litera- 
ture, but as a literature unique in its kind, aim, purport, and pervad- 
ing spirit, proceeding from a nation distinguished beyond all others 
for religious proclivities which at different epochs were their glory 
and their shame. 

Our author, too, evidently starts with the assumption that the low- 
est possible minimum of credibility is to be assigned to the Hebrew 
history. In this respect he bears a close resemblance to Strauss, in 
his treatment of the Gospels. He is brought, also, into a strange 
analogy with the foremost in the opposite camp of the indiscrimi- 
nately credulous. They find the most diverse, widely contrasted, and 
slenderly factitious grounds for believing ; he, for not believing. He 
reminds us of what Goldsmith says of the tests of a dog’s madness : 
“ A crowd gather around a dog suspected of madness, and they begin 
by teasing the devoted animal on every side. If he attempts to stand 
on the defensive, then he is unanimously found guilty, for ‘a mad dog 
always snaps at everything.’ If, on the contrary, he strives to escape 
by running away, then he can expect no compassion, for ‘mad dogs 
always run straight before them.’” In like manner, if a story be 
probable in itself our author suspects its authenticity, for it might 
have grown into being from its very aptness to time, place, or person ; 
if it be improbable, though in daily life we are constantly encounter- 
ing fact which was antecedently less probable than fiction, it is im- 
possible in this instance not to recognize a mere invention of the 
author or of some previous chronicler. If an event be often referred 
to, it has all the marks of a popular legend ; if it is related, and noth- 
ing more is said of it, the silence with regard to it throws the gravest 
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doubt upon it. David’s carrying away of Saul’s spear from his pillow, 
though “the opposite of monstrous,” is “a fiction, most probably ;” 
for we are not to look in him for so romantic an act of magnanimity, 
which after all would not have deserved to be so called, for 
David must have known that in killing Saul he would have made 
more enemies than friends. On the other hand, though the rape of 
Uriah’s wife undoubtedly took place, the murder of Uriah is too sav- 
age an act to be believed, notwithstanding the frequent juxtaposition 
of lust and murder in all authentic history and in the experience of 
our own time. Equally impossible is it that David should, on his 
death-bed, have advised Solomon to get rid of Shimei as the most 
dangerous enemy to his throne. Solomon may have told the story ; 
but it must have been a lie. 

But while we make these exceptions to the work in hand, our au- 
thor constantly gives us reason to regret that his surpassing learning, 
acuteness, and enterprise as a critic are not embodied in a form in 
which they can be appreciated at their full worth, He has not 
learned the art of book-making. Even his title is misleading and 
defective. The book—and we are glad that it is so—overlaps the 
promise of its name. It comprises a running commentary on most 
of the great epochs and many of the details of Hebrew history, 
whether within the scope of the poetry or transmitted in a narrative 
form alone. The work has neither table of contents, preface, titles 
of chapters, nor index. The author gives no programme of his work, 
enunciates no canons of criticism, posits no criterion for the authen- 
ticity or falsity of historical events, nor does he so much as indicate 
the era or the fact of the gradual transition from the legendary to the 
historical period. He assumes the latest assignable date for all the 
writings as to which the question remains open, in most cases rightly 
as we believe, though not in all; but he gives no reasons for the as- 
sumption. He asserts, wrongly as we think, that we have not a word 
of David's authorship ; but we look in vain for any plausible ground 
for this denial. He thinks, and so do we, that the Decalogue was 
transmitted from Moses ; but he does not tell us why Moses may not 
equally have promulgated those ethical precepts imbedded in the Le- 
vitical law which are in harmony with the Decalogue, and bear mani- 
fest tokens of the same hand. He is silent, except by a few random 
hints, as to the sources of the Jehovistic theology, which, whether on 
the supernatural or the naturalistic hypothesis, is a fundamental topic 
of inquiry. On all these subjects it is impossible that he has not 
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much to say which it would be our happiness to learn, and which is 
necessary in order to give his work the position which, we doubt not, 
he might justly claim by the more skilful use of the materials under 
his hand. 

The reaction from implicit faith has naturally issued in an equally 
implicit scepticism as to the Hebrew history. It is undoubtedly, like 
all other ancient history, largely mixed with legend, which predomi- 
nates in the earlier periods. There are numerous instances not only 
of incredible facts, but of irreconcilable dates, impossible numbers, 
confused genealogies, chronological discrepancies. No reasonable 
theory of the divine element in the constitution and the fortunes of 
the Hebrew race can suppose special inspiration for lists of names or 
details of events. Many of the narratives must have been traditions 
of uncertain origin and of gradual increment; many events, in sub- 
stance authentic, are presented as travestied by ignorance, supersti- 
tion, or dread. Yet for the leading incidents from the Exodus 
downward there must have been a substratum of fact, —a substra- 
tum which grew broader and more solid with the lapse of successive 
centuries. Genealogies and catalogues of names cannot have been 
evolved from the “inner consciousness” of the men who recorded 
them, though there may have been unnumbered errors and oversights 
in successive copyings. There is room for a reconstructive treatment 
of this entire field of research. In this work Ewald has taken the 
lead ; and we cannot but wish that our author, with kindred qualifica- 
tions, had followed in the same direction. 


V. 


Tuis is a very good little treatise} so far as it goes; but we doubt 
whether the author would not have made a more useful book if he 
had not confined himself, as he has done, to the common law of 
schools, as laid down in judicial decisions, the course of which has 
been very much the same all over the Union. There is in every 
State a large body of peculiar statute law, affecting .schools and 
everything connected with them, which it is needful to consult in 
any special case which may arise ; and in no two States are these 
laws the same. “The statutory law,” says Mr. Finley in his preface, 
“is easy of access.” So it is, in one sense ; that is, the statute-books 


1 A Treatise on the Law of Public Schools. By Finley Burke, Counsellor at Law. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1880, 
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are easily to be had ; but to get at the final result of the laws passed 
in almost every year, incessantly modifying, repealing, and re-enacting 
each other, is one of the most toilsome of judicial labors ; and accord- 
ingly the books are full of discussions by the courts on the construc- 
tion of these statutes, which form, perhaps, the most important part of 
the law on the subject. A teacher or school-committee man would 
certainly not be safe in trusting to what he could find for himself in 
the statute-books, then reading Mr. Finley, and combining his infor- 
mation. In short, we doubt whether a good work on school law can 
be otherwise than local in its scope and in its usefulness ; for it is 
more likely to be misleading than valuable unless it is complete, and 
the law of each State is a subject by itself. To lawyers everywhere 
this book may be a convenient guide ; but those who are not lawyers 
should use it with caution. 


VI. 


Mr. Epwarp Kinoc’s poems! narrowly escape being very good 
indeed. As it is, they are decidedly above the ordinary level of 
magazine and newspaper poetry, to which class, rather than to any 
other, they belong. This collection is not inappropriately entitled 
“Echoes from the Orient,” since the verses principally record the 
impressions which the poet received in.a journey through European 
Turkey and Roumania. The longest and most important of the 
poems is also the best. It is founded ona Roumanian legend, and 
is called “The Sorrow of Manol.” “An Idyl among the Rocks” is 
a collection of short pieces of unequal excellence, loosely strung to- 
gether in the form of a disconnected narrative. Many of the verses 
appear to have been written hastily. Probably a careful revision 
would have resulted in the amendment of the weak lines and anti- 
climaxes which too often occur. The poet’s words and rhymes occa- 
sionally get the better of his ideas. 


“Sweet Thessaly! I love thy hills! 
I love the odor of thy pines ; 
Each torrent that thy valley fills 
With waters ruddier than wines.” 


This suggests an extensive freshet; as there appear to be several 
torrents which the poet loves, and each of which fills the valleys. 


1 Echoes from the Orient, with miscellaneous poems, by Edward King, author of “ The 
Southern States of North America,” “ French Political Leaders,” etc. London ;: C. Kegan, 


Paul, & Co., 1 Paternoster Square, 1880. 
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The reader naturally expects some explanation of the waters being 
so very red; but none is given. 
One of the better stanzas is as follows :— 


“Sweet Thessaly! thy mystery 
Endears thee doubly to my soul ; 
I think I see thy wood nymphs flee, 
And hear thy fauns exhale their dole ; 
And from Olympus comes a breeze 
That bears the plaint of vanished Pan. 
Where are thy ancient deities ? - 
Why fled they from the gaze of man?’’ 


“The ballad of Miramar” begins prettily : — 


“ Nabresina’s heights are fair, and Prosecco’s wine is rare ! 
Sweet Trieste upon her terraces is beautiful to see ; 
But the loveliest by far of all things that lovely are 
On the Adriatic’s sounding shores, will ever be for me, Miramar !” 


But some of the stanzas that follow are ludicrously bad. “The Fair 
Bosnian” is little better than doggerel. “In Far-away France” is 
musical and pretty, and seems to have a meaning. “The Tsigane’s 
Canzonet” is also musical, but will not bear too close an analysis. 
Witness the triumph of sound over substance in the following lines : 


“ With murmur sweet, fair stream, proclaim 
The magic of my lady’s name 
To every graceful willow 
That sways above each billow.” 


It is perhaps only fair to allow a bard to call the undulations of a 
river “billows ;” but Mr. King has, we think, exceeded a poet's li- 
cense in planting the trees on the banks of his stream so thick as to 
have a graceful willow swaying above each billow. 

The volume closes thus : — 

“ O Singer, singing in the night ! 
Turn not, and curse the heavens and die ! 


Your heritage is peace and light — 
You shall be richer, by-and-by !” 


If Mr. King is addressing himself in the person of this singer, we 
sincerely hope that he will take his own advice and not curse the 
heavens and die, but will continue to write verses as good as “ The 
Sorrow of Manol,” and some of the other pieces in this volume. If 
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he will take the pains to cut out or revise much of the verse which 
flows from his too ready pen, he may certainly have a reasonable 
expectation of being “richer by-and-by.” 


VIL. 


Tuts is a book! with a purpose. The purpose is worthy, and the 
book worthless. The variety of marriage and divorce laws in different 
jurisdictions gives rise to much evil to which it is well to call attention, 
and which may form an interesting basis for a plot,—as is seen in 
Wilkie Collins’s “ Man and Wife.” The different States in this coun- 
try are perfectly independent in this respect: what is a valid mar- 
riage in one State is not such in another ; a cause for divorce in one 
is no cause in another ; in one a child is the lawful heir, while in an- 
other the same child is illegitimate, with no rights by law; and a man 
may have several wives at once in different parts of the Union. The 
inconvenience of this state of things has often been pointed out, and 
is here displayed anew in the form of fiction. Real, or at least pos- 
sible, cases might be put which would be quite as striking as the au- 
thor’s imaginary ones ; and by this change the book might be made 
into an effective pamphlet for reading at a social-science meeting. 
To make it into a story there would have to be added a plot, a style, 
and some characters, or some one of these ingredients. 


VIII. 


LIEUTENANT GREENE is already well known by his work on the cam- 
paigns of the Russian army in the late war with Turkey. He has 
now supplemented his first book, which was intended principally for 
military readers, by another addressed to a wider public. This sec- 
ond volume? is in every way an admirable picture of army life in 
Russia. It is clear, concise, discriminating, and often very pictur- 
esque. The author, besides possessing an excellent style, is ex- 
tremely modest, and there are very few books of travel in which the 
first person is kept so absolutely in the background. Everything is 
subordinated to presenting the subject of the book in, the strongest 
and best way, and it is only by inference that we are aware of the 


1 Who is your Wife? By W. H. Phillips. New York: E. J. Hale & Son, 1880. 
2 Sketches of Army Life in Russia. By F. V. Greene, Lieutenant of Engineers, U.S. A. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1880. 
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perils and hardships encountered by the author in the performance 
of his duty. 

The army holds a great position in Russia, and concentrates to a 
higher degree than is generally believed the hopes and aspirations 
of the people. Lieutenant Greene shows very conclusively that 
the religious and crusading sentiment and the devotional faith in the 
czar were far from being the hypocritical pretence alleged by for-¢ 
eign observers, but were, with the mass of both people and scldiers, 
very real and indeed controlling factors in the war against Turkey, 
The most interesting character described by Lieutenant Greene is 
General Skobeloff ; and the opinion of so good a critic will give a great 
interest, in this country at least, to the future fortunes of the man who 
is here ranked in ability with Grant and Moltke. 

There was no need for Lieutenant Greene to apologize for his final 
chapter on the Eastern question. A clearer, better, and more straight- 
forward discussion of that subject has not appeared. The Eastern 
question has always appeared to us to have been involved in a snarl 
of complications perfectly unnecessary, and raised purposely in Eu- 
rope by interested persons with the intention of misleading public 
opinion. The government of Russia is certainly behind the rest of 
the Western world. It is despotic, narrow, medizval, and in many 
respects not far removed from barbarism ; but it has the two essential 
qualities without which all government is valueless: it has stability 
and is able to maintain order; and it is progressive. On the other 
hand Turkey, with all the vices of Russia increased sevenfold, is un- 
able to preserve order and is distinctly reactionary. In the best in- 
terests of civilization, therefore, the sympathies of all intelligent people 
should have been with Russia in her effort to destroy the Turkish 
Empire. 

If that could have been or could be effected at any time, mankind 
would be greatly benefited. The one stumbling-block in the way of 
this good work has been England, who, for purely selfish reasons, has 
sustained a government which is so bad that no words can fitly char- 
acterize its iniquity and meanness. There were but two intelligent 
courses open to England at the beginning of the recent Turkish diffi- 
culties. She ought either to have joined hands with Russia and 
divided the Turkish Empire, taking Egypt and whatever else she 
needed for her own protection, or she should have let the whole 
matter entirely alone. 

The former policy, it is needless to say, was the correct and states- 
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manlike one ; but England was so occupied in vindicating her morality 
and raving against infamous partitions, — in short, in canting, — that 
she did nothing except to postpone the destruction of Turkey ; and when 
she began to divide the spoils got only Cyprus. Whether we regard 
it from the moral or intellectual standpoint, England never appeared 
in a worse attitude. She has had the poor satisfaction of delaying 
the just and absolutely inevitable fate of Turkey ; and of producing a 
long and bloody war, when she might have guarded her own interests, 
and in concert with Russia have settled the entire question once for 
all. As it is, the mutterings of another storm can even now be heard ; 
and England’s chances of ultimately obtaining what she wants will 
certainly be no better when Russia again seizes Turkey, and may be 
far worse. She is fortunately too moral to feel troubled about the 
oppression and bloodshed which she has caused by a policy at once 
vacillating, selfish, and weak, but she may have learned that frank and 
open conquest is more merciful than a half-way policy which is in- 
tended for the same purpose. It is pleasant to find these views set 
forth by so excellent an authority as Lieutenant Greene in a clear, 
forcible, and convincing manner, and his book deserves to be widely 


read. 


IX. 


Tue GRanpIssiMEs! belongs to the spectacular class of novel, or in 
other words its chief interest as a story results from the gaudiness of 
the theme rather than from the skill displayed in delineation and anal- 
ysis of character. Its pages portray a vivid, striking picture of New 
Orleans life in 1803, the year in which Louisiana was ceded by France 
to the United States. But just as, stripped of its ballet and tinsel 
paraphernalia, the “ Black Crook” would become a wearisome specta- 
cle, so it seems to us that the glamour shed over “ The Grandissimes ” 
by its Voudou mysteries, the efforts of the Creole heroine to speak 
English, and the varied range of skin-color depicted between its covers 
are the qualities which redeem it from the commonplace.. As a repro- 
duction of an interesting period, it is a graphic, forcible, and at times 
brilliant narrative ; as a piece of psychological study, it is tedious 
and vague. We are led to make this distinction from the fact that 
the author has evidently aimed at success in the latter line as well 
as in effectiveness of color. 


1 The Grandissimes: A Story of Creole Life. By George W. Cable, author of “Old 
Creole Days.” Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York, 1880. 
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The protagonist of the story is Joseph Frowenfeld, a young Ameri- 
can apothecary of German parentage and Northern sympathies. The 
motif of the book is to show the influence of Northern earnestness 
and hardihood on an ardent, plastic Southern temperament in the 
person of Honoré Grandissime, the leading spirit of a very ancient, 
proud, and powerful Creole family. The latter, already under the 
spell of the broader spirit creeping over his age, is led by the life 
and spoken convictions of young Frowenfeld to save from abject 
poverty and to marry Aurore de Grapion Naucanou, the last brilliant 
representative of a stock which had been his family’s foe for nearly two 
centuries, and to recognize as an equal his quadroon half-brother, — 
two steps utterly repugnant to Creole prejudices. Side by side with 
this main incident is a strong delineation of the social status of New 
Orleans during that troublesome period. The difficulties encoun- 
tered by Governor Claiborne in dealing with the mercurial ancestors 
of that portion of our present solid South are made strikingly appar- 
ent, and one gets a vivid conception of the emotional, unreliable tem- 
perament of the average Creole. The pride and insolence of caste 
shine forth on every page, and the tragedy of Bras Coupé, in spite of 
its sensational flavor, makes Slavery seem peculiarly unsavory and 
detestable. 

Mr. Cable certainly deserves the credit of having described with 
imagination, power, and a certain grim humor tbe varied and dis- 
cordant elements which made up the population of Louisiana at the 
time when it was annexed to this country. As has been already sug- 
gested, one cannot speak so favorably of the evolution of the various 
individuals and their relations to each other. Even assuming that the 
intimacy between Frowenfeld and Honoré Grandissime is not a 
strained relation, their philosophical conversations are shadowy and 
dull ; and the device of a rather amusing dialect does not save them 
beyond a few sentences from palling. In the development of these 
two characters there is nothing clearly defined, and a great deal that 
is distressingly flat. On the other hand, the sensational interview 
between the young apothecary and Agricola Fusilier, which culmi- 
nates in the latter’s renunciation of the duel, seems exaggerated and 
absurd, at least to Northern readers. The character of the quad- 
roon half-brother also, especially in his relation to Palmyre, is over- 
drawn. But a distinction should be made in favor of the Creole 
heroine and her sister, Clotilde de Grapion Naucanou, who, though 
undeniably foolish and weak, are extremely lifelike and fascinating. 
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The style is jerky and confused in parts, which is perhaps due to 
the great prevalence of dialect. This latter (principally Creole efforts 
to master English) is cleverly managed ; for instance, the use of 
“ligue you” for “like you” is expressive. But the thing is overdone. 
In spite of the reason given by the author, it was scarcely natural to 
make Aurore talk English in the last love-scene with Honoré. They 
were both Creoles, and the new law only required English in the case 
of business papers ; the language of the heart was still untrammelled. 
It possibly served to circumvent eavesdroppers, however. 


X. 


A Jotty FettowsniP'! isa story of a trip to Florida, Nassau, and 
the Bahamas, made by two boys of sixteen, and narrated in the first 
person by the elder of them. Their travels are comparatively un- 
eventful until their shipwreck on the way back from the Bahamas, 
and their subsequent rescue from a raft by a Russian bark, together 
with a small girl acquaintance, who rejoices in the nickname of 
“Corny.” Boys are easily amused, and there may be stray boys who 
will derive amusement from this book in spite of the disagreeable 
self-sufficiency of the hero. It might strike maturer minds as harm- 
less, were it not for the expression, “ I woudd be drowned in less than 
a minute,” which occurs early in the story. An accurate knowledge 
of English grammar is, perhaps, too much to require of writers for 
the young, but we had supposed everybody to be too familiar with the 
Frenchman’s blunder, “I w// drown, nobody sha// save me,” to run 
against so obvious a snag. But very likely we are too exacting. 


XI. 


Tue appearance, in so short a time, of the second edition of Mr. 
Hosmer’s “ Short History of German Literature,” * shows the great 
need of a book on this subject, and its author may well feel encouraged 
by his success. He must not forget, however, that this is due in some 
measure to the absence of rivals, and that if his book is to take an 
established place as an authority, it will have to be proved better than 
Mr. Bayard Taylor’s volume on the same subject. It is not necessary 


1 A Jolly Fellowship. By Frank R. Stockton, author of “ Rudder Grange,” etc. Tllus- 


trated. Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York, 1880. 
2 A Short History of German Literature. By Prof. James K. Hosmer. Second Edi- 


tion. St. Louis: G.I. Jones & Co. 1879. 
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to make a comparison between the two books, for there is room for 
both, and Mr. Hosmer will doubtless welcome another work that 
cannot fail.to arouse interest in the subject he himself treats, 

The changes in this second edition are slight, and, without excep- 
tion, in the line of improvement. Opitz receives fuller mention, and 
in a note the author defends himself from some of the strictures of 
some of his critics: Yet the author might still improve his book if he 
chose to take the pains. The lack of independent criticism of many 
of the authors mentioned becomes even more noticeable from a second 
reading. The writer’s indebtedness to German and other critics is 
fully acknowledged, yet one misses a freer expression of the author’s 
own judgment. The Germans themselves, very naturally, look upon 
their own literature as somethine to be looked at for itself, and the 
first duty of a foreigner writing about the subject is to put himself 
in the position of his readers, who cannot help comparing what 
they meet in German with what they know has been done in other 
tongues. As an example of this form of inexactness we may take 
the last sentence of the book, which we are sorry to see is retained in 
the second edition. It is this: “If the single name of Shakspeare 
be excepted, whose supremacy the Germans are as willing to accord 
as we are to claim it, there is no English name which cannot be 
matched from the great literature which has been the subject of our 
study.” Serious refutation of a statement like this is unnecessary ; 
one might as well compare a company of our raw militia with the 
whole German army. 

_ Adue sense of the proportion of things does not seem to be Mr. 

Hosmer’s chief merit, but as a purveyor of information he is to be 
trusted. Some would object to the frequent resting-places he has 
provided for the reader’s jaded intellect, in the way of bits of history 
and descriptions of towns and scenery, and accounts of some Ger- 
mans he has “interviewed.” In our opinion, these interruptions are 
simply jarring. Not every reader will care for the somewhat rhetori- 
cal accounts of his ringing “at a door whose modest plate bore the 
name Leopold von Ranke,” or of Mommsen’s “thin and weak” voice, 
and his “three pretty children, the oldest perhaps six,” etc. These 
things may be left for the newspapers. They are not of place ina 
book of this sort. 























